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Tar STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 


.- tbe annual rental value of all those various 


forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 
We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 
We hold that to tax land values to their 


full amount will render it impossible for any 


man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 


_ished, and the greed, intemperance and vice 


that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 


With the consent of both parties we 


print in this issue of THE STANDARD a cor- 


respondence on the subject of the single 
tax, between Professor Van Buren Dens- 
low, L.L.D., formerly of Chicago, but 
now a resident of this city, and Thomas 
G. Shearman. Professor Denslow, it may 
be well to say for the benefit of our read- 
ers abroad, is one of the two leading pro- 
fessors of protectionist political economy 
in the United States—Professor R. Ellis 
Thompson, formerly of Belfast, but now 
of the University of Pennsylvania being 
the other. Butin the Jecture field and 


on the stump Professor Denslow has been 


even more prominent than Professor 
Thompson, in advocacy and defense of 
the protective system, and may fairly be 
regarded as its chief supporter among 
He is the author 
of a number of economic works, of which 
the largest, his massive ‘Principles of 
Economic Philosophy,” a royal octavo of 


nearly a thousand pages, recently pub- 


lished, has been hailed by protectionist 
newspapers like the Sun, as the greatest 
and most conclusive exposition and vindi- 
cation of the protectionist philosophy yet 
made. Professor Denslow’s objections to 


'. the single tax are fair samples of those 


that have been urged by a multitude of 
magazine contributors and writers for the 
daily press. Whether Thomas G,. Shear- 
man, whois only a simple lawyer with- 
out any learned handle to his name, has 
held his own in the discussion, is for the 
reader to determine. 


I spoke on Monday last in Des Moines, 
Iowa, to a very intelligent audience, 
among them being Governor Larrabee 
and a number of the state officials. Cap- 
tain Bell, a warm supporter of the Irish 
cause, and now of the single tax, in- 
troduced me to the audience in an 
eloquent speech setting forth the equal 
rights of all mento the use of natural 
opportunities, and at the close of my re- 
marks I had to meet objections and 
answer questions that showed that the 
single tax was being warmly discussed, 
T found in Des Moines a large number of 
active single tax men, who like all I met 
during my western trip, were filled with 
hope and enthusiasm, and had much to 


tell me of the great progress of our ideas | 


since election, [.. J, Kasson, a banker, 
and J, Belangee, a nursery man and a 
considerable land owner, are the officers 
of the organization, In addition to cir- 
culating the congressional petition our 
friends in Des Moines are circulating 
local petition in this form: 


We, the undersigned, voters of Polk county, 
Iowa, petition the legislature to have real 
estate assessed for taxation in two separate 
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saint ieshe: hese: containing ene ali ‘of 
improvements, and the second the value of 
the ground. And we urge the levying of 
taxes on the latter value only. 


The legislature meet until 
next winter; but by that time our Towa 
friends are confident that they can bring 
the matter before it with such force as to 
secure an animated discussion, if not an 


does not. 


acquiescence, in their demands, 

Besides, the Des Moines single tax peo- 
ple, men and women—for here 
where there 


as else- 


wre in our ranks earnest 


women, thoroughly alive to the import- 
ance of the single tax—I met a number of 
people who had come from considerable 
distances to greet meand to tell me of the 
‘apid progress of our ideas. 
was F. 8. Stewart of Chicago, whose busi- 
ness as a commercial traveler keeps him 
constantly moving through the west and 
northwest, and whom I generally meet 
somewhere whenever I get west of Chi- 
Mr. Stewart, 
some years a 


Among them 


has been 
traveling mission- 
ary for the single tax, tells me that 
the change in public opinion on this 
subject is “simply wonderful,” and that 
The dis- 


cussion of the tariff question brought up 


cago. who 


for 


he realizes it wherever he goes. 


at the last election is rapidly passing 
into a discussion of the single tax, 
and in the most unexpected quarters 
he finds men declaring that all other 
taxes ought to be entirely abolished, and 
revenues raised from = ground values, 
Nor is this wonder. The propo- 
sition has only to be broached to be 
forced upon attention by obvious 
facts. Des Moines, with its population 
of 40,000 scattered over three or four 
times the space they c uld comfortably 
and economically occupy; with lots, 
fields and great vacant tracts held at 
speculative prices within its incorporated 
limits, while a rapid transit road anda 
long street passing through corn fields 
and terminating in wood lots, run out to 


any 


or toward “additions” which land boom- 
ers have laid out and are selling for 
homestead lots; with its many real estate 
dealers and farm agencies, 
furnishes most striking object lessons on 
the injustice and absurdity of the present 
And in this it is like all western 


mortgage 


system. 
towns. 


So clear in the towns is the justice 
and expediency of the single tax that its 
opponents in the west have substantially 
only one argument against it—that it 
would be an undue taxing of the farm. 
ers. Mr. Shearman punctured this bub- 
ble in the most effective fashion in the 
paper which he reed before the joint com- 
mittee of the Ohio legislature, and which 
was published in THE STANDARD of last 
week. He showed by a marshaling of 
official figures that the tax on personal 
property, instead of falling on the rich 
capitalists of the cities in proportion to 
their wealth, falls far more heavily on 
the agricultural districts, and that the 
abolition of taxes on personal property 
would reduce the taxes of the farming 
districts and increase the taxes of the 
cities, 

The sume fact is obvious in the report 
of the auditor of the state of Iowa, as can 
be seen, I think, in the assessment re- 
turns of every state, The total taxable 
value of the real estate of Towa is given 
in the auditor's report at $360,981,885 (the 
value of farm lands being about three and 
one-half times as great as the value of 
town lots), and the total value of personal- 


ty returned is $101,665,098, In the state 
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26, 


“1889. 
the assessed value of the personal pro- 
perty is thus something over 28 
of the value of the real estate. 


per cent 
In Polk 


county, however, which includes Des 
Moines, the largest city in Towa, and 


where the total reported value of farm 
lands is only half as much as the value of 
town lots, the reeal estate total is $15, 984,- 
096, and the personalty value is only $3,- 
424,528, or a little over 20 per cent of the 
real estate. 
cludes the 


Thus the county which in- 


largest city pays propor- 
tionally much less personal property 
tax than the rest of the | state, 


If Burlington, Dubuque and the other 
large towns could be segregated from the 
agricultural districts of Iowa the discrep- 
ancy would appear very much greater. 
In Heury county, for instance, which 
cannot contain any considerable town, 
since its farm realty is valued at. over 
three and ahalf times as much as town 
realty, the being valued 
at $3,740,560, the personalty is valued at 
$1,572,908, or 45 of the 


two together 


per cent real 


estate, and almost half as much as the 


personalty of the county which includes 
Des Moines. Facts like these, and our 
friends are beginning to dig them out of 
the official returns, show at once and in- 
contestibly that the change in taxation 
that we propose, instead of adding tothe 
taxes of farmers would be to their relief. 

That fundamental principle of the 
single tax that it is unwise to tax things 
that the state needs more of, is already 
incorporated in rudimentary form in the 
revenue laws of Iowa. The state levies a 
tax of fifty cents per year on masculine 
dogs and $1 per year on feminine dos, 
with the evident purpose of lessening the 
number of dogs in Towa. 
sisting in large part of treeless prairies, it 


But Iowa con- 


has been deemed wise to make exemp- 
tions from taxation in order to encourage 
the planting of trees. 
from taxation to 


For ten years 
an cxemption the 
amount of $100 for each acre of forest 
trees and $50 for each acre of fruit trees 
is allowed. That Iowa needs more houses, 
more machinery, more capital in all its 
forms, is as clear as that it needs more 
rees, while it is also clear that to tax these 
things is to lessen their amount as surely 
tas to tax dogs is to lessen the number of 
Iowa dogs. When the farmers see, as 
they cannot fail to see as the discussion 
goes on, that the taxes with which they 
have hoped to get at the capitalist really 
fall in undue proportion upon them, they 
will begin to realize the wisdom of put- 
ting all taxes on land values and exempt- 
ing from taxation those things that add 
to the wealth of the state, In the plaster- 
ing of the country with mortgages that 
is now going on in Iowa and other west- 
ern states, the farmers are getting a sharp 
practical lesson in the incidence of tax- 
ation, The attempt to tax mortgages 
raises the rate of interest some two per 
cent, but only a small portion of the 
mortgages pay taxes, The great bulk of 
them drift east, beyond the ken of the 
assessor, 


From Des Moines I went to Minneapo- 
lis. On the night of my arrival T lectured 
in the splendid Minneapolis opera house, 
The next day, on invitation of the legis- 
lature, Lwent to St. Paul and addressed 
the members of both branches in the hall 
of the assembly, every seat on the floor 
being occupied and the lobby and gallevics 
crowded, Inthe evening T lectured: in 
Market hall, E, V. Smalley, editor of the 


ouNrs 


Northwestern Manne presiding The 
highest tribute fo the effect of my 
visit. to the twin cities of the northwese, 
was. paid in a 
tute omen in 
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meeting of 
the 


real es- 
Minneapolis real 
exchange, where it) was de- 
that it- would) have been a- 
cheap bargain if they had paid me $10,- 
000 to keep away, and at whieh steps 
were taken to vet Professor Folwell of the 
State university to ) 


estate 
clared 


expose my ‘sophis-- 
tries” in the largest hall of the city this. 
week, But although I have no doubt 
that my visit did some good I do not de- 
serve this compliment. The single tax 
was in the air before I reached Minne- 
apolis. In addition to the general causes 
operating over the whole country to turn 
public attention in this direction, we have 
in Minneapolis a little knot of active, 
earnest men, 

THe SrANDARD 
some time 


as the 
know, 


who, readers. of 
have been ‘for. 
doing the — most 
eflicient work by circulating literature, 
getting signatures to petilions, writing to 
the press, holding debates, and in other 
ways forcing discussion. Among these 
are C. J. Buell, a well known builder, 
president of the Single tax leacue; City 
Commissioner Oliver ‘T. 


past 


Mrickson, vice 
president of the league; L. 1K. Campbell, 
carpenter, treasurer of the league; E. L. 
Ryder, editor of the Northwest Trade, 
secretary of the league; Douglas Volk, 
the artist; Howe 
» Tn. Waynes, proprietor of 
Northwest Trade; Rev. Christopher 
the Norwegian poet; Rev. 
Mr. Dahlgren, Edwin Barber, W. A. Car- 
penter, George K. Shaw, a brother of | 
Mr. Albert Shaw, some of whose observa- 
tions on the municipal government. of 
Glassow recently published; EL B, 
Martin, editor of the Northwestern Labor 
Union; and, 


Paige, lawyer; 


Jansen, 


we 


besides others whose names 
number of 
active newspaper men whose names it 
might not be advisable to print so long 
as their papers are opposing the single 
tax, On the Saturday before I arrived 
at Minneapolis the Journal pave four of 


have slipped my mind, a 


its large columns to signed articles on 
behalf of the single tax, prefacing them 
by this statement: 


Perhaps no question of public policy is 
being so generally discussed in this state just - 
now as the so-called single tax. The general 
circulation in Minneapolis by the local single 
tux league of petitions addressed to the state 
legislature has had the effect of provoking a 
widespread discussion of the whole question, 


Our trionds in Minne: spits have been 
dropping into figures, too, and they have 
the advantage of the fact that, in Minne- 
sota, land and improvements are already 
ralued, . 

Mr, Buell makes the following showing 
from the official figures of the state aud-. 
itor: | 


separately 


FOR THE STATE. 
Land values... 2. 2 6 
Improvements. 6 2 + 6 
Personal property... we 

MINNEAPOLIS. 
Lund values , 2... 1 $80,322, 483 
(improvements oe e be es 135, (540, 403 


° 


. 


122,000,000 


Personal property 6 6 6 6 6 BL, DRE LNT 
KT. PAUL. = oh 
Land values, . 0. ee ee B80, 616,545 


Improvements 6 6 8 4s 18,828,209 


Persoual property. 56 eee ES O26, 884 

This would vive forthe state fat large, 
an assessment Of #287,208,419 on dan. 

values, t0 $206,384, 160° on improvements | 
and personal property. Th the two cities | 
af St, Pauland Minneapolis an’ assess- a 
ment of $160,960,028 on land: values. ta. 
$34,920,788 on improvenenuts and pete 
sonal property, Tn the state outside of. 
the two great cities un ussessment. of 


gente MEIN s ee NPE ee 








the. a 





$237,205,419 > 
84,354,100 


gZ 

remit emnianineiianintasiaiinieniamaiemntiint oar a ene 
$76,824,391 on Jand values and $121,454,- 
88lon improvements and personal prop- 


erty, Thus the ratio of taxation on pers 


sonal property and improvements fo the 
taxation on land values is in Minnesota: 
In the whole sinte . oo... 
In Si. Pautand Misneapolis . 
Inthe state outside af St Paul 
and Minneapolis . 0.0. 2. AD 


87 per cent, 


“ts 
These fleures are even stronger than 
those given by Mr. Shearman for Ohio, 
and those [have piven for Towa, for the 
reason that in those states the returns 
only enpble us to discriminate between 
the value of real estate--land and im- 
provements taken toyether--on the one 
side, and the value of personal property 


on the other, while in’ Minnesota we 
are able to discriminate — between 
the value of land on the one. side 


and the vatue of personal property and 
the other, oA 


careful analysis which would include the 


improvements on more 
assessments of the ofher towns with those 
of the two cities would show still more 
glarinuly how the tax on improvements 
and personal property pats the creat 
weight of taxation on the farmers, and 
how greatly they would be relieved by 


the single tax, 


Our Minneapolis friends do not stop 
with general figures. For instance, TK. 
campbell in the Journal shows that the 
present taxation on the chamber of 
commerce lot and building is $1,388.95; 
that even if the tax on land values were 
doubled by reason of the single tax the 
chamber of commerce would have $2823.05 
less per annum to pay; and that even if 


the whole annual value of the land were 


taken by the single tax unlimited, 
the chamber of commerce would pay 


$193.95 Jess than now. Th Bo Martin, 
figuring on the average value of small 
homesteads and vacant lots in the Wighth 
ward, shows that whereas the man who 
direct 
taxes P24), to the speculators S20,36, 
he would have under the single fax but 


owns asmill house now pays in 


BIGALLS fo pay, to say nothing of the far 
greater saving in indirect taxation, and 
the gain in wages by the greater demand 
for labor caused by the opening of natural 
opportunities, dwin Barber taking the 
care of 12,000 acres at Wolverton, shows 
that under the present system the farmers 
occupying 4,000 aeres ef improved land 
pay L280 taxes, while 8.000) acres of 
equally good Tand held idle and anim. 
proved pays only S460 taxes. OO. T. 
Brickson taking the viel Minneapolis 
men who have died during I888, shows by 
official 
figures how the rieh men of the cities 


the following comparison of 


escape the tax oon personal property 


which bears so heavily on the farmers: 


Amount Re- 
turged in 


Amount Pas: 
sessed, as per 


[SN7, Cart Reeords. 
Hush MeNair. S240 SU sug 
4% KE. Brown... OT SSS 


JK. Sidle ..). 2,600 . 172,776 


TOA. Harrison. 2 2,515 SO7,048 
John Crosby 2.0. 8y8un Beeb 20 
John Orth... i) LI, 2TO 


This fist could be paralleled or more 
than paralleled in every great city in the 
union, Cannotour friends in the various 
cities write up such fists?) They make 
very interesting vending for the farmer, 
who with the innocence of the ostrich has 
been led by such papers as the Chicago 
Tribune, to believe that he must insist 
on everything being taxcd in order to 
compel the rich men of the cities to pay 
their share, | 


But to continue ith the figuring of our 
Minnesota friends: | 

The two prinvipal glories. of Minne- 
dpolis are the West hotel and Pillsbury's 
great four niills, Pstopped at the West 
hotel, and a niagnitivent hotel it is. Tn 
San York, in’ Lon- 
dow and in Varis there are, of COUESE, 
larger hotels, but bo know. of 
one ALL (he Minneapolis 


Mranciseo, in New 


no finer 


peo} Meare 
aa 
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THE ST 
proud of it and Mr. West, who erected 
it, proved not only of his faith in his city 
but his public spirit, Mr. OC. A. Haynes, 
publisher of the Northwest Trade, the 
leading commercial paper of the north- 
west, in the 

fellow citizens — have 
West by taxing him 
as much oas if he 


Journal how his 
rewarded Mr. 
over four times 
_ had 
the lof to lie vacant, like a still larger 


shows 


allowed 


piece of Jand on the very next block of 
the same street, where a thousand dollar 
shanty disfigures a $200,000 lot. | Mr. 
Haynes shows how if the tax 
rate onthe assessed value of land were 
doubled, the West hotel would be velieved 
ofa burden of 85,000 per vear by the 


even 


single tax, This is by no means an un- 
important matter, for so much has the 
growth of Minneapolis been checked by 
land speculation that the West hotel must 


be running ata considerable loss, 


Charies A. Pillsbury, the head of the 
creat four house of Charles A. Pillsbury 
& Co, took me over his big mill and 
showed me its wonderful) machinery. 
Mr. Pillsbury came to Minneapolis with 


$300, We has made his money by energy 


and enterprise in the production of 
wealth, and is now the largest 
miller in the world. TO found him 


thoroughly convinced that taking taxes 
off improvements and personal property 
and concentrating taxation on Jand val- 
ves would be of the greatest benefit. to 
the whole state and to all classes of its 
people save alone the holders of idle land, 
Noris thisany wonder, In the same article 
in which he spoke of the West hotel, 
Mr. Haynes showed that while the assessed 
ratue of the land on which this great 
null stands is $14,760; the assessed value 
of the improvements—that is to say, 
buildings and machinery—is $220,750. On 
this mill Charles A. Pillsbury & Co. now 
pay a tax of $4,750.20. Under the single 
tux, even if the present tax rate were 
doubled, their would 
$590.40. 


taxes be only 


Mr. Pillsbury is a republican. He has 
been elected) for ten terms to the 
state senate and could have been elected 
to the United States senate if he had con- 
sented to take the position and leave his 
business. But like many other repub- 
licans in the northwest, T found him to be 
really a free trader. And no wonder about 
thateither, Te showed me the jute bags in 
Which the great quantity of flour that 
he exports to Burope is packed. The jute 
is grown in India; the bags are woven in 
Dundee, Our protective tariff puts a 
tax both on jute and on bags, 
and the consequence is that these bags 
cost thirteen cents, whereas under free 
trade they would only cost: eight cents. 
Nearly everything used in’ the way of 
machinery and supplies is inereased in 
cost by the taviffin like manner, but the 
value of the product is not increased at 
wi, Were is this great mill, run by the 
hirhest priced American labor-—for Pills- 
bury & Co. not merely pay the highest 
wages, but give a share in’ their protits 
wnnually to all their employes who have 
been with thent aver two years—yvet its 
products are being exported without 
bounty to the “pauper wage” countries of 
Rarope, 

Whoever sees the mills appreciates the 
reason. This high wage labor is in re- 
ality the cheapest labor, for it atilizes 
nichinery to the utmost, ‘The cars 
on the side tracks are drawn up to the 
mill, as wanted, by water power; the grain 
is shoveled out of the cars by the same 
power, & mau merely directing the big 
shovels; and from the time the grain 
enters the elevator until the time the 
Nour is received into the bags or barrels, 
it is not touched by human hand, 


Te em ame cane Ome en ee ca eee cemeteries 


It is suggestive of the way in whieh ! 
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single tax ideas are diffusing themselves, 
that in the Minneapolis Daily Journal of 
the 12th, more than a week before Tir 
STANDARD containing Mr. Shearman’‘s 
arrument before the joint committee of 
the Ohio legislature could have reached 
Minneapolis, W. A. Carpenter gave the 
substance of a conversation with a Min- 
farmer, in which the 
urged — the 


farmer 
reasons for the 
wbolition of the tax on personal prop- 


nesota 
siume 
and advanced so 


erty improvements 


cogently by Mr. Shearman, THe said he 
had to pay afax onthe full value of his 
improvements and personal property be- 
cause their value was) known both to the 
assessor and to all his neighbors, while 
the value of the property of the rich 
mon of the cities, excepting that of their 
land, no one could tell. Tle declared that 
the single tax would not only help the 
farmer but the workingmen of the cities 


as well, 


The 


dence of the great interest which the 


northwestern press gives evi- 
single tax is exciting in that part of the 
country, A number of the weekly papers 
are, like the Daily Star of Minneapolis, 
avowedly for it. And even papers like the 
Minneapolis Tribune, and Journal, and 
the Globe and Vioneer-Press of St. Paul, 
though not avowedly for it. have opened 
In fact 
what men are discussing wherever they 


‘aunnot well be kept out of the 


their columns for its discussion. 


meet. 
papers, 


River Falls, Wiscousin, where IT spoke 
last, is only a little village of hardly ten 
thousand people, but it contains one of 
IT lectured for 
the literary society of the school, and had 
adarge and highly intelligent audience. 
I met among the Normal school students 


the state normal schools. 


antnber of earnest: single taxers, who 
will ere long be seattered through the 
state in positions of great influence; and 
Io met in the jewelry store of Mr. 
Bates, which is a sort of single tax 
of townsmen 
and farmers who are ardent supporters 


headquarters, a number 
of the single tax. 
the idea was taking hold) with — as- 
tonishing rapidity in that part of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Bates had obtained 150 signa- 
tures to the petition in that small town 
and had only stopped for want of blanks; 
and Mr. Rocheand Mr. Fawcett, who had 
come in from a little settlement. the name 
of which Thave forgotten, brought with 
them 77 signatures—more, Mr. Bates said, 
then he had thought there were people 
in that neishborhood. 

In Chicago, where [had time to seea 
number of friends, J heard the same re- 
port as everywhere else. They are work- 
ing with new vigor, for they feel that the 
drift of public opinion is with them. The 
Chicago free traders, foo, are extremely 
active and are rapidly coming toward the 
single tax point. If 
fecling of depression 
sult oof the 
since passed. 


there was any 
about the re. 
election, it has long 
The feeling now is that 
the defeat of Cleveland only makes more 
certain the prowth of radieal sentiment 
on the tarill question, both within and 
without the party. The 
Leader, which has recently been started 
as an advocate of tariff reform, takes 
groundin favor of the utter abolition of 
protection; and 


democratic 


this seems to be the 
sentiment of the American tari! reform 
league, which bas — its 


In Chieao. 


headquarters 
This league has called a 
conference of tariff reformers in Chicago 
on the tth of Vebruary, Free traders 
Will not be excluded, and from assurances 
wtready received it will be a notable 
gathering. The design is to bring to 


gether opponents of protection from all 
parts of the country and begin work for 
the new campaign, Whatever js done in 


They told me that 
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this line cannot fail to help the single 
tux. 

In short, I found on this trip, what may 
be seen in the columns of Tue Sranp- 
ARD, that the greatest carnestness 
and enthusiasm pervades our ranks 
everywhere, and that the good cause 
is advancing far faster than a few 
months ago we could have dared to hope. 
There is but one voice about the 
policy of supporting Mr. Cleveland in the 
last election. Even those who were at 
first opposed to it, now see its advantages; 
andallare agreed that the great work 
before us is the educational work. So 
“upidly is this going on and with such 
seeming spontaneity, that the feeling of 
our friends everywhere seems to me to 
be that of men who, after long swimmizg 
against a strong tide, suddenly find that 
that tide has turned in their favor. 


Sales fa 


One thing Tam satisfied of, and that is 
that instead of concentrating our efforts 
on New Jersey or any other state, what 
we ought to concentrate on at the present 
time is the pushing of the congressional 
petition, State petitions are good, but it 
seems to me that just now this is the best 
line of work. It enables us all to work 
together, and will make casier the get- 
ting of signatures to state petitions. 

Wherever it has been tried our people 
find the advantages of the petition. In 
the first, place it gives a reason for ap- 
proaching men on the subject, and an 
opportunity to learn of friends and make 
converts, Many men sign it who have 
not yet made up their minds, but who 
have only got so far as to desire an in- 
vestigation and discussion of the subject. 


But the effect of their putting down their _ 


names is to dispose them in our direction, 
to prompt further inquiry and to open 
their minds to our arguments. And 
the enormous enrollment that — is 
thus possible gives the greatest of all 
opportunities for the effective dissemina- 
tion of our literature. Every man or 
woman whose name is received by the 


comunttee in New York ought to have at. 


once one or two good tracts anda num- 
ber of blanks for obtaining other signa- 
tures. But so fast are the names coming 
in that with the present means at their 
disposal the committee have not been 
able to send out tracts or to furnish blanks 
save to those who have written for them. 
If we concentrate our energy upon this 
work we can have a million signatures 
to present to the next congress, and such 
iv dissemination of literature as will make 
the whole country alive with single tax 
men, The farmers, who have hitherto 
been the most difficult class to reach, are 
evidently ready for us; and through these 
petitionsand the work they make possible, 
we can effectively reach them. Let us 
concentrate our strength on this petition, 
The money so far used has been in greater 
part contributed by a few men. It ought 
to be supplemented by general contribu- 
tions, which, though small individually, 
will make a large aggregate. And if each 
of our friends will, in his or her locality,at 
once enter on the work of getting signa- 
tures, they will find their opportunities 
for usefulness greatly increased. This is 
fur. better for the present than con- 
centrating on any one — state. It 
will be concentrating at the same time 
on every state, for the weight of the 
whole movement, the impulse which it 
will gain from the mass of signatures 
that are obtained, and from the inquiry 
and discussion that is aroused, will tell 
oneach state. We have only to show 
out strength to find the politicians, the 
clergymen, the professors and the press 
ready snd willing to help us, 


heteetetateeieittaeen ities ee 


A correspondent expres ‘es surprise that 
such ® sermon as that of Rev. Archdeae 
con Mackay-Smith, a portion of which 
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was printed in last week’s STANDARD un- 
der the title of “Christianity ala Mode,” 
should have been preached in Rey. Teber 
Newton's chureh. It is probable that 
Mr. Newton was even more surprised 
than our correspondent. That certainly 
is not his kind of Christianity. 


The result of the election for the new 
county council of London, and the Govan 
election for parliament, verify what I 
saidon my return from England of the 
progress that has been made there, 
What these elections mainly show is the 
strength of the sentiment in favor of tax- 
ing out the landlords. 

Strangely enough the New York pa- 
pers have not as yet printed anything as 
to the election of William Snunders, 
But the first dispatch which came across 
the Atlantic in regard to the Fngelish 
elections was one announcing the ftri- 


-umphant election of Mr. Saunders, It 


probably reached New York after the 
morning papers had gone to press, and 
was then forgotten by the news agent 
here. But it was printed by all the west- 
ern papers, which, from their position, 
have the advantage of time. Here it is, 
as printed by them: 

Lonpon, Jan. 17.—William Saunders, radi- 
cal, was elected to the new municipal coun- 
cil of Londen to-day, for the Walworth ‘dis- 
trict, receiving the largest proportional ma- 
jority of any candidate. 

Here is what one of the Chicago papers 
made me say to an interviewer about the 
election of Mr. Saunders: 


Henry George, the great expounder of the 
single tax idea, stopped at the Grand 
Pacitic to-day on his way to New York from 
Minnesota. . . Hesaid: “Lam especially 
satisfied with the condition of affairs in Lon- 
don. William Saunders, recently elected lord 
mayor by the single tax party, is about to 
inaugurate a great reform. The new city 
council has a majority of single tax men, and 
when a new constitution is prepared it will be 
a success for the single tax people.” 


This is pretty nearly as good as the 
information I was once made to give 
through a Detroit paper, that the peas- 
antry of Connemara, and especially the 
peasantry of Connaught, were the most 
highly educated people in the world. 

However, the Chicaro reporter got the 
spirit of what I said, if he did get a little 
mixed in details. 


The triumphant election of Mr. Saun- 
ders by the largest proportional majority 
of any candidate, opposed as he was 
both by the tories and by the so- 
cialists, who Mr, Quelch, the 
editor of their organ, Justice, against 
him, shows the strength of the tide. 
Mr. Saunders pre-eminently = the 
exponent. of the idea of pulting all taxes 
on ground yalues, and it) was on this 
that the fight was made for and against 
him. I am not sufficiently informed to 
tell how many of the newly elected mem- 
bers will be ready to follow him = in’ this, 
but am certain there ave a considerable 
number, There are enough certainly to 
bring up the question in the council, and 
it is this that Mr. Saunders and our Lon- 
don friends have been aiming at. 


“an 


Wits 


After preliminary notice in the papers 
on Saturday, a pastoral letter from Arch- 
bishop Corrigan was read in the echurehes 
on Sunday, making attendance upon the 
anti-poverty meetings a reserved case— 
that is to say, suspending the power of 


the priests of this diocese to give absolu- 


tion to any Catholic who attends the 
anti-poverty meetings. The immediate 
result was to crowd the anti-poverty 
meeting on Sunday night. 


It is not easy to tell from the pas- 
toral whether the archbishop founds his 
action upon “the violent and abusive 
language habitually employed in these 
weekly assemblages against the au- 
thority of the Holy See and its accredited 





THE 
representatives,” or upon the teaching of 
the pope that “the right of property is 


sanctioned by the law of nature,” and the— 


allegation that Dr MeGlynn proclaims 
the opposite. 

As to the first Dhave nothing ta say, 
for there has been a good deal in the anti- 
poverty meetings that has seemed lo us 
non-Catholies who originally took part 
inthem as at least in bad taste. But as to 
the second point, Arehbishop Corrigan is 
descending again to the misrepresentation 
and evasion which characterized his 
pastoral of some two years ago on the 
subject of the rizhts of property. Neither 
Dr. McGlynn norany other member of the 
anti-poverty society that I know of, has 
ever denied that right of property that is 
sanctioned by the law of nature. What 
they have denied is that right of property 
in land, which is 2of sanctioned by the haw 
of nature, Such denial neither the pope nor 
the church has ever condemned. I, cer- 
tainly, in my published works have de- 
nied the right of property in land as strong- 
ly as Dr MeGlynn ever has, yet, as 
has been stated by Roman correspond. 
ents of the English papers, and as I 
have been personally informed by clerics 
Whose information came direet from 
Cardinal Simeoni, my books have been 
examined by a committee of the inquisi- 
tion, Who could find in them nothing con- 
trary to Catholic doctrines and nothing 
to condemn, The committee who made 
this examination was composed, I am 
informed, of Cardinal Mazzella and Dr. 


Smith. 


And whatever has happened since, in 
this endeavor to stretch indorsements of 
the natural rights of property into in- 
dorsements of the right of property ia 
land, is the gist and cause of the original 
difference between Archbishop Corrigan 
and Dr. McGlynn, If the archbishop had 
never tried to exert his authority against 
the promulgation of the self evident 
truth that God made the land for all His 
creatures, Dr. McGlynn might still be in 
St. Stephens. 

As for the effect of Archbishop Cor- 
rigan’s action it can certainly have none 
upon Catholics who perceive this truth, 
nor yet is it likely to have any upon Dr. 
MecGlynn’s immediate followers. ‘The 
priests who give these Catholics absolu- 
tion now, can continue to give it untess 
their penitents choose to inform them that 
they have attended anti-poverty meetings, 
Yor there is nothing in Catholic teaching 
to conipel the penitent to volunteer the 
information unless he feels that his con- 
science requires it. And even if Dr. Me- 
Glynn's followers could not get absolu- 
tion in New York they have but to cross 
the Nast river to Brooklyn or the North 
river to Jersey City. When absolution 
was denied to the Trish Fenians by Car- 
dinal McCabe the Fenians found no diffl- 
cully in still getting it. 

HENRY GEORGE, 
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Vo Brooklyn Enastern District Men, 

On Saturday evening, Junuary 26, at cight 
p.m, at the house of Joseph MeGuiness, 215 
Ross street, a meeting of the friends of the 
single tax cause Will be held to listen to and 
take action upon the report of au committee 
that has been appointed to make arrange: 
ments for holding a public meeting, engaging 
nu prominent speaker and effecting a perma- 
nent organization, Other important business 
will also be transacted. All earnest friends 
of the movement are invited. 

JOSEPH MCGUILNESS, Tem. Chairman, 
JOUN BRITTON, Tem. Secretary, 


A Rhode Inland Petition. 

The following petition is being cireuluted in 
Rhode Island. ‘The exeeption whieh it con- 
Lains was made necessary by a constitutional 
provision for persoual property voters: 

To the honorable the general assendbly: 

The undersigued residents of Rhode Island 
respectfully petition your honorable body to 
excnipt from taxation buildings and all other 
improvements upon land, also all personal 
property except the nmount of 8184 ussessed 
Upon aby person to enable him to become a 
personal property voter, 


STANDARD. 


A I st i se 


~assuvances that its work is bearing excellent. 


THE PETITION. 


The Rush of Siypnatnures Cantinues—The 


Clerks Kept Busy From Moruing Till 
Night—A Keview of the Work Accom. 


plished During the Week—Extrncta Bram 
Letters, 
The single tax enrollinent committee hus, 
during the past week, had numerous eheering 


fruit throughout the country. From all quar- 
ters letters are pouring in, Mled with an. 
nouncements of new conversions und evi- 
deneces that the newspapers of the eountry 
at large are coming to regard the question as 
wserious one that must be met in the early 
future. From the cities recently visited by 
Messrs. George, Shearman and Johnson eame 
not merely such letters, but individual signa- 
tures to the petition from men who attended 
their meetings and who are not known to the 
local single tux men. 

The address of the committee in last week's 
STANDARD has called forth substantial evi- 
dences of approval One gentleman who 
sends his cheek for $25 confesses that he has 
been holding back until the plain of campaign 
was decided on. Although he was willing: to 
contribute to the New Jersey campaign in 
muse that plan were adopted, he says that the 
address of the committee in Tur STANDARD 
confirmed his former opinion that, instead of 
selecting a state arbitrarily, work should be 
pushed wherever experience proved that men 
can be found who are ready to push it with 
the most enthusiasm. The gentleman, in 
fact, upproves of applying to this work the 
principle so clearly set forth by Mr. Georpe 
himself, that the natural line of effort is that 
of least resistance, 

Another gentleman sends in a contribution 
which, like the other, had been delayed pend- 
ing the decision of this question, and declares 
that “our object is not to capture states but 
men.” He recognizes in the work that this 
committee is doing one of the utmost im- 
portance to our cause, “because it spreads the 
light not in one locality only, but throughout 
the land and pushes forward the necessary 
education of the people, which must precede 
any attempt at political action. The gentleman 
siuys, ‘would, therefore, urge all friends of 
the cause to desist from their efforts to lead 
the movement into a single state” and con- 
centrate on the work of national propaganda 
conducted by the enrollment committee. 

Mr. J. S. Crane of Cohves writes in the 
same strain, and declares that “the cirenla- 
tion of petitions will furnish work enough for 
every one for the present,” and when that 
is completed a fair estimate of our strength 
in various localities can be made and a judr- 
ment formed as to how and where it) best 
may be used. 


Mr. S. Byron Maclaine of Los Angeles, 
Cal, writes in the same strain, and advises 
aeainst attempting too many things at once. 
He warmly approves the work of the enroll- 
ment committee, and says: “Phe petition is 
the best possible plan) you could have adopt- 
ed. It gives us a chance to approach and in- 
terest people Who would listen to no other 
propaganda work, 


The committee now has a large force 
actively enunueed in the work of enrollment. 
Ithas found chat it cnnnot afford to make 
printed lists, simply because all of the money 
it can possibly raise will be better used in the 
virculation of literature. Of course, this 
makes inconvenient the reproduction of lists 
for use elsewhere; but where a serious effortis 
to be mude to orgummze single tax clubs a writ- 
ten list will be sent tu the organizers with a 
view to assisting them in their work. The com- 
mittee cannot afford to make such lists merely 
to satisfy individual curiosity or interest, but 
on the ocher hand, ib will not allow this difll- 
culty to stand in the way of rendering assis- 
tunce to serious efforts at organization. 

The petitions continue to come in at arate 
averaging about five hundred per day, and 
this in spite of the fact that until the distrib. 
tion of literature ulready provided for cin be 
made no blanks will be sent to the great mi- 
jority of the signers. The pamphlets aud 
other papers will doubtless go out within ten 
days and after that the experience of the 
committee with the previous enrollment of the 
Cleveland and Thurman voters warrants the 
expectation that there will bean immediate 
and large increase in the number of signatures 
received. 

The peneral correspondence of the com- 
mittee shows that a hopeful fecling pervades 
our friends everywhere, and many of the Ict- 
ters cive interesting glimpses of the methods 
adopted by individuals for the promotion of 
the cause, One correspondent, in sending 
names, declares his intention to send with 
them tive cents for each name to aid the com- 
iInittee in the work of sending out literature, 
A general contribution of this character 
would undoubtedly enable the committee to 
varry ong much more extensive campaign; 
but it is not probable that all of the workers 
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who are chtaining petitions would be able to. 

adopt this system, 
Quite a number of 

steps have reeently been taken Co re-ormanize 


letters nnnotnee thas 
old associations or fortn new ones. Another 
notable feature: of the correspondence is the 
frequent expression of satistietion at tho 
overcoming of the prejudice that formerly 
stood in the way of our progress, As Dr. 
Wood, of Gloversville, put its “We have be- 
come aft feast respectable, and soon will be 
popular Moenare no Tonrer afraid or con- 
temp tious coneerning Henry Georre's the- 
ory? 

Another gratifying thing is the wide range 
of territory covered by the correspondence, 
Fron: every part of the country, with the 
single exception of (he state of Mississippi, 
petitions and letters are flowing in. The 
committee hope that some single tux men in 
adjacent stutes will proceed to “invade” 
Mississippi and see toit that some signatures 
at least are obtained there. 

The following extracts from letters will 
give the readers of Thie STANDARD an idea of 
their general tenor: 


William Jackson, Middleport, N. Y., says 
that dl health has prevented him from aecom- 
plishing much for the cause this winter, He 
writes: “LD sometimes go down to the post of- 
flee, and itis there that T have done most of 
my work. In these little country villages the 
post offlee is a debating club room. Our post 
master isa prenial, good natured democrat, 
und always hasan easy chair forme, Tama 
mechnoiec, and have lived so near the line of 
poverty that Pean see across without specta- 
cles, What there is or may be of me shall be 
viven to the single tax enuse, even unto the 
end, andif PE drop out before the consummu- 
tion of our hopes, it will be a@ good record to 
take to the ‘Land of the Leal?” 


Garratt: Mahan, Savannah, Ga—°T have 


little trouble in obtaining signatures. One 
Inn argued with me ten minutes to prove 


that the single tax would make things worse 
for the poor, but T got hit out of that notion, 
and Tean down anything but a crank.” 


William Haneock, Wyoming, Pa.—“b think 
our efforts for the present should) be purely 
educational. The circulation of Mr. George's 
works T consider the best possible ineans for 
educating the people. Conscientious, think- 
ing men are sure to be influenced by his argue 
ments when they understand them.” 


James Brown, Chamberlin, Dak. — “Some 
decline to sign, because they think if some 


Han of Heury George's, what they seem to re- 
? 


gard with serious horror. LT feel sure, how- 
ever, that with the discussion the subject is 
beginning to receive from the people in gen- 
eral, avery different view will be taken of 
Mr. George’s plan at no distant dite.” 


James Fitzsimmons, Canton, IIL— ff the 
single tax adherents were organized in tauis 
state they might do some effective work, now 
that the question of raising revenue will 
be ao important one at this meeting of the 
levislature.” 

James 8S. Paton, Doulas, Wash. ‘Ter.-- 
“Miehteen months ago Twas the only single 


tax man in this vicinity, but now there are: 


several.” 

W. G. Sellers, San Francisco, Calh—COur 
single tax meetings are growing fast since 
election. The meeting last nischt Gliuaury 6) 
was the largest we have bad since J have 
been in the society-—-nearly i yen”? 


Samuel Ashton, New York.--CLinclose you 
two petitions signed by men who anced only 
to become more familiar with our doctrines 
to be single tax men-—unlimiled. DT also send 
you ten cents (five cents for each name) for 
the work of sending out literature. UC shall 
soon send you other signatures and will in- 
clove five cents for cach signature, to be de- 
voted Co the same purpose.” 


Martin M. Coleman, New Haven, Conn.—- 


“lo think that circulating the petition is an 


excellent way of calling peuple’s attention to 
the single tax theory.” 

J. Hilpert, Wymore, Kan.---We are fain: 
ine converts every day. ‘The best phan is: to 
piss our STANDARDS after we rend them f 
have made many couverts that way, aud Tf 
wis Converted that way myself” 


J. M. Conaty, Providence, i. L— The sign. 
ers wre uot Single tax mien, bat they are will- 
ing to vive ita hearing. They are mere than 
hidf wav converted, Uaave them the proper 
loud T have them reading STANDARDS, 
Snuc Harbor? “he Case Plainly Stated, 
and in fact, they 
bat L answer them with free trade 
menuts,” ; 


Peru 


Thomas Unkon, Seeretary Sinele Tax So-. 


ciety, San Francisee, Cab—‘Porward we 
1,000 blanks, and f will supply appliewits, 


Wehad one of the best single tix meetings” 
last Sunday evewmuy Ghanuary 6) ever held ans 
bey dude Maguire one: 


this city. Address 
“The Progress of the Ciusel to a crowded 
audience, and Wwe hope soon to shaw that we 
are nob gsicep i San Pradeisce, 
engaged a harper hath for six months, wid 
are new vetting into shape.” , 

C, 8S. Cameron, Flora Vista, N. Mon f The 
siuele tux is so manifestly to the interest sof 


all who mnake use of Jund that the ciuse wilh 
. Ww 
progress whenever advocated rnceThigen thy S 
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tions for the Week. 

The committee ou the single tax club house 
have issued the following address: 

To the Subscribers: of the Single Tax Ton-, 
tine: Those of you Who are resident in New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City have now an 
opportunity to see in operation, partly, the 
scheme for the “home” we desire to establish. 
At No. SSt. Marks place the Manhattan sin- 
ple tax club, almost every member of which 
has subseribed to the tontine, has rented 
apartments whieh ure Open every week-day 
evening and Sunday afternoon and evening 
for all single tux men. The gatherings there 
have amply proved that the Chome” supplies 
a Mong felt want? And your committee 
would respeetiaily invite you one and all to 
come and inspect for yourselves: the work 
whichis beige done and to which the success 
of the tontine subscription will give perma- 
nence nud certainly. 

‘The present committee are but five men, 

yet through their efforts ard appeals over 
two hundred persons have beeu reached. 
Bach of these subscribers, if animated by a 
sincere desire to aid in the suceess of our 
work, could easily obtain one subseriber 
apiece, Tf this were done, the club house 
could be boucht at onee, and by May 1, 1889, 
be employed as it: should be, from garret to 
basement in single tux work, 

Remember, these subscriptions are in no 
sense donitions. The tontine shares from the 
very first will pay ut least four per cent per 
aoniin, and within a very brief period possi- 
bly much more, This committee have worked 
hard. Their success in obtaiming so favorable 
a location and in inducing the Manhattan club 
to actually show the “home” tn operation, has 
been made by persistent effort. But they ean- 
not do itally their work is but for the com- 
mon interest, and every subscriber should 
strengthen their hauds and aid) in hastening 
the inal success, by going among his friends 
aad securing as muany subscriplions as possi+ 
ble. 

Do not allow this to slip by. Our opportu- 
nity is within our grasp. A long pull, a strony 
pullandia pull all together, is what we need. 
United and persistent work fora few weeks 
now will enable us by Mav 1, 1880, to have 
our “home” bought and paid for. 

4 A. J. STEERS, 
W. oH. FAULMABER, 
JeRoME WNEILL, 
Wa. J. Gorsucn, 
Wane. McUaBe. 


Attention is called to the meeting of the 
subscribers of the single tax club house, at 
the rooms of the Manhattan single tax club, 
No. 8 St. Mark’s place, on Monday evening, 
February 4. 

For some reason the subscriptions again 
show a falling off. Probably it is the lull be- 
fore the meeting to form an organization is’ 
called. The following subscriptions are uc- 


knowledeced: 
Henry Simmons, 219 Kast lO7th ste, Clty... eee eee . 3 
Meyer Stak, 315 Bast lo5th Bt. city... Setbentsaes 1 
Charles Russing, 135 Green with st,, CIty. cee ence. 5 
CG. Whitehouse, 100 Bast LOCH St, CIUY Coc cece eee ee > 1 
T. B. Preston, 183 Macdonoughst., Brooklyo......... 2) 
Mrs. L. Hiarnwell, Whitestone, bia lo... cee cee e ee enue 2 
Theodore BE, Lane, Biyside, Le fo... Saale g Awan eave ai 
Philip Wolfe, Jr, Pleasantville, NoYes cccesseeeenees 2: 
KL. Klump, (2) Bruen st, NEWirk, Node ccceee cece 5 
% P. Bolin, Whitman, Miass,...ecceeeeee BR ne Sige. Oh ee 5 
Frederic A. Dunkip, 88 Washington st., Cambridge. 
PORE, Marss, (BI UMCLOS@U) oc cece eee cree e eee wees settee 
K. BF. tlernzen, 26 Roxbury sf., Bostoth, Miiss........ 5 
John H. Felber, Hartington, Neb, (85 Inclosed)..... 6 
Wm, H. Benson, 37 Holm ave,, San Francisco, Cal... 2 
Jimes B. Hassett, Amibetin, Cals cecseceeeees cence ‘ 5 
W.S. Shaw, St. Leonard, Quebec, Cam... eeeoee OO 


71 
vt eee 1,235 


—_—— 


Total to date. ......eeee seseeee 1,806 

Several communications regarding correc- 
tions in the spelling of names have been re- 
ceived and noted by the secretary. 


Previously aCkKNOWLedROU.. ce cece cee er enee 


Booming iu Cleveland. 

CLEVELAND, O.—The “cause of the people” 
is alive here, and is being rapidly pushed to 
the front by many single tax workers who 
have earnestly put their shoulders to the 
wheel. We have a number of alert single tax 
clubs in the city. Organization is becoming 
more perfected diay by day. 

Webhad Mr. George with us Saturday, the 
12th inst. Hoespoke to the largest audience 
ever assembled in Cleveland to listen to 
us. It was a rousing mectipg, and public 
attention was so called to Mr, George's doc- 
trines that on Monday morning not one 
STANDARD could be bad ut any of the news 
depots, 

The seed is sown, and we know it will bear 
fruit. Accircular advertising our club and 
containing a “declaration of principles” was 
given out atthe lecture, and the result was 
such a crowdas could hardly find places in 
our club rooms. 

Let the good work go on; we are with you 
heart and band, J. BY Vining, 

Secretary Central Single Tax Club. 
The Deuce Mey Don't. 
New York Press, 

Free trade journals do not dare to publish 
the real explanation of the way ia which pro- 
tection increases the reward of Inbor, 


Straws Which Show she Wihad. 

Henry Geore’s single tax theory has had a 
marked boom in this city, owing principally 
to the appearance of that distinguished weu- 
tleman before a committee of the levislature 
the past week, —[Colunibus Sanday Capital, 

The George meu are a trifle radical, bub the 
fairness of their methuds entitles them toa 
hearing always, ~ (Clearteld, Pa., Public 
Spirit, : 

Owatonnn citizens are beginning to agitate 
the Henry George land tax theory,—[Steel 
County, Mian, Democrat, 





The Exchange Editor Jots Down a Few 
Notes About Things That Meet His Eye. 
That the question of taxation in all its 

phases is now being discussed as it has never 
before been discussed in thiscountry, is a fact 
Which must be patent to every reader of the 
newspapers. There area multitude of con- 
flicting opinions as to the best method of tax- 
ation but there seems to be a practically 
Unanimous agreement that the present sys- 
tem is about the worst that could beinvented. 
In this controversy the single tax is every- 
where taking a prominent place. When it is 
proposed to muke fresh endeavor to distri- 
bute the burden of taxation equally between 
all classes of property, there is u single tax 
man on hand to point out the fact that such a 
a thing bas not only never been done but that 
it is impossible of accomplishment. When 
some one advises the taxation of incomes the 
now ubiquitous single tax man jrives conclu: 
sive reasons why itis more equitable to tax 
land values. And so the discussion proceeds 
in inflnite variety, the single tax gaining 
ground at every euccunter. 

The newspapers tell the whole story:” 

The Minneapolis Star of Jan. 12. says: 
“Whether right or wrong, the single tax the- 
ory is bound to be a prominent topie of eco- 
nomie discussion in the near future, and the 
men who make the slate’s laws cannot be any 
too well posted in regard to it.” 

The Minneapolis Journal of January 12 
contains a symposium cn the single tax. The 
contributors, allin favor of the single tax, 
are: C. J. Buell, George K. Shaw, W. A. 
Carpenter, C. E. Havnes, E. L. Ryder, O. T. 
Krickson, E. G. Frickson, Howe Paige, Edwin 
Barber, H. B. Martin and L. K. Campbell. 
Each writer treated a distinct phase of tbe 
question. The Journal says editorially that 
its reason for devoting so much space to the 
subject is that it is occupying a great deal of 
attention in that community and will be 
brought before the legislature. In introducing 
the symposium it says: “Perhaps no question 
of public policy is being so generally discussed 
in this state just now as the so-called single 
tax. 

The St. Paul Globe, the leading democratic 
paper of that section, said January 138: 
“Henry Georce will present his tax theories 
tou the Minnesota law makers Wednesday. A 
food many will be interested in hearing his 
views, although they have little confidence 
in the single tax scheme or his landholding 
notions,” and on the 14th it presents its view 
of “the George idea.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch, a stanch republican 
paper, at the head of its editorial column of 
January 14 gave expression to these generous 
sentiments: 

On Wednesday evening next Mr. Henry 
George will deliver a public address at Mar- 
ket hall in this city in advocacy of the single 
tax idea. 

The economic views of Mr. George are 
generally known, and he is to be regarded as 
unquestionably one of the leading minds of 
his generation on all questions pertaining to 
the science of government. No citizen who 
has a positive interest in the well being of 
humanity, or in the scientific solution of gov- 
ernmental problems should allow the oppor- 
tunity to pass of hearing this scholarly man, 

It is not necessary that Mr. George’s au- 
ditors should find themselves at the outset in 
agreement with his views, It is not even to 
be supposed that he will succeed iu convine- 
ing the bulk of his hearers of the correctness 
of those views. What he will say will be 
worthy of the closest thought; and if his au- 
dience will but divest themselves of precon- 
ceived views, and in an unbiased spirit con- 
sider whatever Mr. George may present, we 
apprehend that his principal object in coming 
among us will be attained. 

Asa scholar and philosopher, as well as be- 
cause he is a former member of the news- 
paper profession, We bespeak for Mr. George 
a large and attentive audience. 

Hon. J. H. Raley, one of the law makers of 
Oregon, in a recent article in the Hast Orego- 
aian, characterized the single tax as a 
‘theory belonging to the same category cf 
oppressions, trusts, monopolies, co-operations 
and other gigantic combinations which 
scheme together to protect capital and com- 
pel the farmer to bear the burden.” S. B. 
Riggen, in acolumn article in the same paper, 
shows Senator Raley that the single tax 
would relieve the farmer from the burdens 
under which he is now groaning, strike the 
shackles from his limbs and set him free to 
produce for his own benefit. 

The Denver, Col., Arbitrator of January 
12 contains communications in favor of the 
single tax by G. C. Rhode of Aspen, Col., and 
Charies Gs, Buck. 

The Portland, Oregon, News observes that 
the present system of taxation of that state 
holds out not only every inducement and 
temptation to dishonesty, but it brings all the 
power and stress of the sense of injustice and 
wrong, us well as a desire to escape wrong- 
ful burden, to foree men to be cheats, And 
worse still, it fines and punishes the indus- 
trious, frugal and enterprising members of 
society and gives ther earnings to the cheats, 
The News isin faver of any system that will 
remedy this evil. Between the lines the 
News says that if “the single tax will do it” 
it (the News) is for the single tax. 

A well known gentleman, “who has had 
much to do with formulating legislation for 
Ohio,” in an mterview with the Columbus 
Post, says: 

I don’t understand the proposition of Henry 
George, Why, here you own $10,000 in per- 
sonal aud | $10,000 in realty, 4 L understand 











George he puts all the tax on real estate. 
Now if we are each receiving six per cent 
and you are relieved of taxation, do you 
think you would be willing to trade property 
with me? Is it not reasonable to think that 
the price of land would drop to little or noth- 
ing! I should like to have this explained to 
me.’ 

The single tax men of Columbus ought to 
lose no time in informing the gentleman 
through the columns of the Post of the wide 
difference between property and ‘property.’ 

The Fair Play of Valley Falls, Kan., de- 
votes nearly a page of its issue of January 5 
to a discussion of the single tax with the anti- 
monopolist and T. P. Lyon. 

The West Superior, Wis., Inter Ocean shows 
by the assessments of Otter Tail and several 
other agricultural counties of the state that 
the taxation of land values only would shift 
tv lurge burden from the working farmers 
and put it where it properly belongs. 

The Clinton, Ind., Argus says that Samuel 
W. Williams will have a petition presented 
to the Indiana legislature praying for an 
amendment to the constitution exempting 
personal property and improvements from 
tuxation. The Argus says that this move is 
certain to provoke discussion throughout the 
state and as surely will the people begin to 
sce that to tax an industry is to discourage it 
and to untax it is to encourage it, 

The Minneapolis Northwestern Labor Union 
says that the single tax would make homes 
easier for the workingman to geb and keep, 
because it would reduce the amouut of taxes 
on his house and lot and would relieve him of 
all indirect taxes amounting to about one- 
third of the value of everything he consumes. 

The Last Oregontan bas sent out a circular 
asking for opinions on the subject of taxation. 
The questions asked embrace the single tax, 
the tasation of incomes and the taxation of 
personal property. The recipients of the 
circular are sending in their views. What 
better opportunity to educate the people 
could single tax men ask? 

The Pittsburg Commoner and Glass Worker 
declares itself in favor of raising state, county 
and municipal revenues by the taxation of 
land values only. It is doing good work by 
publishing the single tax petition to the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. The editor says that he 
bas signed it himself and advises all his 
readers to sign it. But while the Commoner 
is in favor of raising state and local revenues 
by direct taxation it holds that national 
revenues should be raised by indirect taxa- 
tion. 

The Detroit Advance in a lengthy article 
takes its stand beside State Representative 
Wettlaufer of Michigan in favor of the single 
tax limited. It savsitis “intensely interested 
in determining upon some direct and effective 
method of destroying this monster Unearned 
Increment” without resorting to the plan of 
appropriating it all for public purposes. 

Milton Allen, the bnght and versatile 
writer for the American Unton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reviewed in last week’s issue of 
that paper the progress and present status of 
the single tax movement. Said he: 

It is a curious fact that those who are most 
violent in denunciation of- the “George 
heresy” often beccme the most enthusiastic 
disciples. They condemn in ignorance, they 
study to oppose and they end by espousing 
it. There has been a marked change in senti- 
ment. The tariff discussion has made men’s 
minds receptive. They are now willing to 
learn. Even the great newspapers which 
formerly denounced it as communism now 
give it respectful hearing aud discussion. 
Just as fast as people are brought to doubt 
the logic of the tariff doctrine, they com- 
mence to doubt the justice of taxing the 
productsof labor; and when they once see 
the robbery in this, the advance to full 
fledged single tax disciples is made at a 
bound. Henry Georgeis right. How people 
think is of more immediate importance than 
how they vote. And the thinking on tariff 
robbery and taxation wrongs are twin forces 
which point to the same goal of freedom. 

In his recent message to the council, Muyor 
Denny of Indianapolis complained that under 
the present legal limitation of the rate of 
taxation the city was in a bad way financially, 
and he advised as a relief that the limitation 
be removed. He also advised asa means of 
further increasing revenues that vehicles 
should be taxed. The single tax league, not 
being captivated by the mayor’s recommenda- 
tions, appointed a committee to discover, if 
possible, the real difficulty. The committee 
repaired to the auditor's office, where they 
soon struck it rich. They found that from 
18S0 to 1887 (assessments being required every 
six years), While population had increased 
more than 20,000, the assessed valuation of 
real estate showed a decrease of nearly 
$5,000,000, but that the value of personal 
property had increased nearly $2,000,000, The 
committee then applied themselves to the 
records to learn the cause of this contradic- 
tory state of things, and behold! they saw 
that lots in Woodluwn addition, assessed at 
from $110 to $145, sell in the market at from 
$400 to $600; lots in Allen Root’s and Eng 
lish’s additions, assessed at $120, sell for 8450; 
in Martindale and Stilta’s addition, assessed 
Valuation, $115; market price, $300 to 8500; 
and in the addition known as Lincoln park 
lots held at $500 were assessed at $35! The 
league being upprised of the facts resolved 
that they were oppc 2d to Mayor Denny’s 
recommendations, and that if the city needed 
more maney the legislature should be asked 
to order @ reassessment of real estate. The 
comuuittee’s report was published iu fullin the 
form of an address to the public iu the Sen- 
inel, 

The Toronto Globe, the strongest paper pub- 














lished in the dominion, on the 12th inst, con- 
tained a leading editorial more than a column 
in length in which it ominously declares that 
if the single tax doctrine is pernicious and 
utterly wrong, as many worthy, learned and 
truthful persons assert, the time has arrived 


when the theory should be annihilated. Says 
the Globe: ‘While most of the politicians of 
the world, Canada and the state of New 
Jersey are treating of public affairs as if un- 
disturbed by the rumblings of imminent revo- 
lution, a movement is going on with con- 
stantly accelerated force all over the civilized 
world, which, unless checked soon, seems 
likely to cause vast changes in the distribu- 
tion of wealth, and, by consequence, in the 
structure of society. We allude, of course, 
to the movement for placing all taxes upon 
land values. In spite of reams of ridicule and 
and tons of hostile disquisition, the ‘single tax’ 
plan has steadily gained adherents. The work 
has been translatedin every language of civili- 
zution,it has been condemned by authorities of 
all sorts and by economists of various degrees 
of orthodoxy, 1t hus been treated as nothing 
léss than blasphemous by the duke of Argyle, 
it has been set aside asa thing of naught by 
several lawyers of Toronto, and yet it goes 
on making enthusiastic converts in every 
quarter of the civilized world, particularly 
in those countries dominated by Anglo-Saxon- 
dom. Notwithstanding the cautious and 
wise policy of the Canadian press, which has 
generally abstained from ever discussing a 
scheme condemned by some moralists as con- 
fiscatory, the ‘single tax’ men have become 
numerous enough in Toronto to be able to 
‘hire a hall,’ to be able to fill it, and 
to be able to attract a goud deal of attention. 
Is it not strange that of all the extremely in- 
tellizgent, enlightened and brilliant men who 
hold “Georgeism” in detestation not one has 
yet taken upon himself what should be the 
easy task of squabashing ‘Progress and Pov- 
erty’ by acomplete and convincing exposi- 
tion of its fallacies? That a satisfactory con- 
futation would pay a writer handsomely and 
give him great fame as a public benefactor, 
seems palpable from what the opponents of 
Mr. George say, from the uneasiness his prop- 
aganda excites in the most exclusive circles, 
and from the detestation in which it is held 
by thousands of very wealthy landed pro- 
prietors.” 

The Minneapolis Free Lance, which opposes 
the single tax only because it does not under- 
stand it, publishes the form of a petition ask- 
ing the legislature to lay the single tax peti- 
tion on the table, and instead adopt some 
means of enforcing present laws. It pro- 
poses, however, that personal property tothe 
amount of 300 should be exempt from taxes, 
and that buildings to the amount of $700, 
when used by the owners as homesteads, 
should pay no tax. 

The Monetary Times of Toronto had been 
enjoying itself spinning ridiculous single tax 
theories of its own, and then going to the 
unnecessary trouble of pointing out their 
ridiculousness, when W. A. Douglass, in a 
communication, requested it to discuss the 
real principles of the anti-poverty society as 
he clearly stated them. But the moral sensi- 
tiveness, the very honor of the organ of 
banks, insurance and loan and mortgage com- 
panies, would not permit it to give so much 
countenance to so devilish a scheme. ‘We 
have no intention,” says the Monetary limes, 
“of discussing with Mr. Douglass his fantas- 
tical theory of land confiscation, and we are 
quite satisfied that this community is not going 
to discuss it. Mr. Douglass surely does not 
suppose that honest people are going to dis- 
cuss this question with him.” 

The Minneapolis aud St. Paul papers de- 
serve great credit for their handsome 
treatment of the single tax movement. 
The Star, Journal and Northwestern La- 
bor Union of Minneapolis and the Globe 
and Dispatch of St. Paul all gave 
copious reports of Mr. George’s ad- 
dresses, while their editorial references to 
Mr. George and the movement were all that 
could be desired. The single tax matter 
printed in the Twin cities’ papers during last 
week would aggregate a great many columns. 

The Waseca fadical, St. Peter Tribune, 
Herman Enterprise ard Winona Republican, 
all of Minuesota, make comments on the 
single tax which only sh ws that the editors 
ef these papers have not yet given the sub- 
ject any thought. 

Taking the cruel evictions that recently 
occurred in Iowa for w text, Charles G. Ben- 
nett, of Evansville, Ind., occupies rabout three 
columns of space in the Evansville Courter, 
in which he makes a forcible exposition of the 
land doctrine, particuiarly its ethical side. 


For Effective Work on State Legialaturen. 


MARLBORO, Mass,—Let every single tax 
man in the country supply their senators and 
representatives with that most excellent state 
paper, Thomas G. Shearman’s address before 
the tax committee of the Ohio legislature, 
The value of such a paper cannot be too 
highly estimated, especially at this time, 
when most of the legislatures are in session 
and are about to consider matters of taxa- 
tion. The movement to abolish tuxes on per- 
sonal property is moving onward much 
swifter than we single tux men think. In 
Marlboro we have gained over 500 per cent 
within wa year, J was surprised at the aum- 
ber of signatures I got at first to the state 
petition, when men one year ago had no 
thought of taxing land values. 

G, A. EB. Reynopps, 








January 26, 1889. 


THE PLAN TO INVADE NEW JERSEY. 


The following communications relative to 
the proposal for single tax men to concen- 
trate their strength on New Jersey have 
been received during the week: 


What Have We to Concentrnte? 


FINDLAY, O0.—While we are growing en- 
tbusiastic about concentrating “our strength” 
on New Jersey, wouldn’t it be well to just 
take breath.and consider what that strength 
is we propose to boil down and pour over that 
foreign state. Judging from the difficulty we 
experience in concentrating strength sufficient 
to do the work of the enrollment committee, 
the New Jersey crusade will not find such an 
ably equipped army as we might think. I 
want to concentrate on any spot however 
small that promises that the single tax, lim- 
ited, may be carried out to a speedy practical 
result. I believe one striking example worth 
hundreds of precepts. Let us go as fast as 
we can go and keep the whole army at work. 
It would not be fair nor honest to lay out 
more work that would compel a few to udd 
to the heavy load they are already carrying, 
and besides it would do no good. We don't 
want to go faster than we can go safely. If 
we allow a few men to bear such a large part 
of the expense of our work, we are soon liable 
to shirk the work ourselves and throw an in- 
creasing load upon willing men already heav- 
ily burdened. New Jersey as a state seems 
like a friend of mine who prided himself upon 
his extreme liberality of mind. Yet because 
he thought he could scarcely advance more in 
width of mind, be could not and would not 
see unything beyond his own horizon. His 
pride and opinions, coupled with his age, ren- 
dered all my attempts to make a single tax 
convert abortive. Sol think you will find it 
in New Jersey. The state is too old, although 
promising much. All efforts to storm thut 
self-sufficient citadel will be unavailing. 

Henry Rawle. 


How the Invasion Should Be Conducted. 


VINCENNES, Ind.—Much depends upon our 
loca! strength in New Jersey at this time if 
we conclude to invade that state. How many 
single tax men have we there now? What 
newspapers, if any, are favorable to us? 
Our friends there should organize a state cen- 
tral committee and issue a call for assistunce. 
They should have headquarters at Trenton, 
with a capable chairman or secretary. The 
circulation of Tue STanparD should be 
pushed; books, tracts and dvcuments should 
be distributed; sermons, lectures and speeches 
should be delivered. All this would invite 
aud receive ample outside pecuniary 
assistance. The committee should keep 
informed as to the business chances and open- 
ings in New Jersey. When a situation fur a 
laborer or mechanic, or a location for a doc- 
tor, lawyer, teacher or tradesman is discov- 
ered, let the fact be known by circular or 
otherwise and thus give a sound single tux 
man from some other state au opportunity to 
fill it. If an active bureau of this character 
was in operation in New Jersey it would flud 
itself flooded with letters from single tax 
people from every state ready and Willing to 











locate in New Jersey and take an active part: 


in the war. The stated fuct that there is 
‘great wealth in New Jersey and that King 
Monopoly is holding high court there is no 
evidence that we could not succeed. 

SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS. 


Wants a Lot of Working Models. 


Iron Mountain, Mich.—Instead of concen- 
trating our forces in New Jersey or any other 
single state for the purpose of building up a 
large ‘working model,” why not havea great 
many small “working models,” which could 
be set in motion in less time. By amending 
the constitution of any state we can permit 

local option (as Mr. Loper calls it) in any 
county, township or community that desires 
it. R. G. Dixon. 


Continue the Present Work. 


WYANDOTTE, Mich.—My opinion is that we 
Should continue the work for a fair ballot; 
hold up the hands of our enrollment commit- 
tee in their effort to interest congress in the 
good work; and spread the light of the new 
dispensation by cach voting himself a com- 
mittee of one to do missionary work. 

W. W. CoLFax. 


Should There Not Be One State Committee, 


Lonspaue, R. 1.—Ought not the first step 
to be the appointment of a “one state com- 
mittee,” whose first duty should be to Jook 
over the ground, receive information and re- 
quests for assistance from local organizations, 
wad in the light of all the knowledge ob- 
tained, decide which isthe true Macedonia to 
help? L. F. C, Garvin, 


Thinks Dakotu's the Neat Place, 


Anacostia, D. C.—I cordially indorse W. 
W. Bailey's idea of invading Dakota, where I 
think the chances for success are so remark- 
ably good that it seems strauge that they have 
not attracted more attention, After the 
prestige of a battle won in one state or ter- 
ritory thea I think we should adopt Mr, 
M’Cyeady’s very excellent idea and attack 
the classes in detail, Cannonn W. Sait, 


eset te eet, 


Agitate and Educate, Not luvade, 
Port RicuMonp.—I have been struck by the 
biry confidence pervading most of the answers 
to the “proposition to invade New Jersey, 




















THE STANDARD. 








Invade? Why, yes, let's invade this, that, or 
the other state. Promises of aid—moral, 
mostly—are freely made. I differ with these 
correspondents and believe the work of the 
cause is being done fur more effectually by 
coterics of believers all over the country, 
that, like lumps of leaven, are creating a 
ferment in each réspective locality. These 
centers of fermentation will grow and spread 
through the intervening spaces until the 
whole country is permeated—and then the 
mass wiil rise. 

The proposed invasion would require a 
political party. Our experience as a separate 
political organization should be sufficient. 
The disgraceful end of the united labor party 
has convinced me of the futility of such 
movements under present conditions. Be- 
sides, as soon as we attempt this we arouse 
the active hostility of existing parties. The 
“stutesmen” sce their busitiess threatened and 
both parties will combine to prevent the de- 
pression of their trade. 

The principle we are striving for is so vast 
in its final result, so radical in its action that 
its progress must necessarily be step by step. 
We can accomplish infinitely more and reach 
ourend much sooner by constant agitation 
without political action. By supporiine the 
party that comes nearest our aims, our views 
are received athousand times more readily 
and obtain fur more consideration than if we 
threaten to stop the supply of bread and 
butter of professional politicians by inde- 
pendent action, The single tax made its 
most vigorous growth during the campaign 
lust fall. Why? Because we were practically 
the skirmish line of the party which faced in 
the direction of freedom. This policy, it 
seems to me, is the best at present and will 
result in more lasting effect than any effort 
uc carry one ortwo states with a rush and a 
hurrah. Let’s agitate end educate, not in- 
vade. F. J. KUSTENMA‘HER. 


Concentration Would Check the Movement. 


BRooKtyn, N. Y.—I do not believe it would 
be wise to muster all our forces upon any 
particular state, but keep on as we are invad- 
ing all the states. I believe it is the best 
policy to let the movement grow riper and 
more formidable before attacking any par- 
ticular spot. 

The single tax movement is doing well as 
it is, in fact—better than we expected. It is 
gaining in weight and velocity with every 
Stride. To attempt to check it by concen- 
trating all our efforts on New Jersey would 
be foolish. JOHN R. O'NEILL. 


A Good Idea Whether We Invade or Not. 


New York.—New Jersey is, it is true, one 
of the most monopoly ridden states and the 
trusts and moneyed interests would fight us; 
but their very antagonism would awaken 
thought ard that is what we are after. Let 
there be sent to every enrolled single tax 
man, to every reader of Tae STanpakrp, no 
matter where he lives, the name of «a regis- 
tered voter of New Jersey. Then, after he 
has read his StanpDakpD or other single tax 
paper and literature, put the required post- 
age onitand send it to the New Jerseyite. 
Let him consider it his duty to make this man 
a single tax man. If every single tax man 
would would do this it would not be long be- 
fore we would hold the balance of power in 
that state. DANIEL Day. 





Objections to the New 
Strong. 
New York.—I have yet to hear of any se- 
rious objections to Judge Maguire's plan that 
seem reasonable. Why not call a national 
¢ ‘nference on the subject. 
A. L. VoorHess. 


Jersey Plan Not 





Concentrate on One of the New States. 

R. W. Harrison, Ann Arbor, Mich.—Per- 
haps it is not too Jate to concentrate on some 
one of the states about to be made and have 
our principles embodied in the constitution. 


Adopt the Australian System First. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ills.- “he invasion of Jersey 
or any other single state should not be at- 
tempted at present. The first reform awlong 
our line is the adoption of the Australian sys- 
tem of voting. After that step forward has 
been made the way will be more clearly seen 
for the next step. ALY, 


Not in Favor of Invading. 

Souta Ampoy, N. J,—Lau nov in favor of 
Judge Maguire's scheme of invading New 
Jersey, but believe in educating the masses 
slowly. The united labor party was a failure 
because it intended to reform the world in no 
time, AUGUST BEN. 


Opposed te Concentrating, 


CoLUMBVS, Ohio, —I vote no” on the propo- 
sition to concentrate on any one state. The 
plan would not suceeed becuse of inadequate 
financial support and the mental inertia of 
the masses in the state attacked, 

There is in every state a class of men who 
awe more susceptible toa our philosophy than 
the majority of men. We should, while we 
are still tot very strong, win this elauss and 
gain their assistance and weight. 

One of cur leaders has said that this move- 
ment should not approach fruition until the 
minds of the people are in all ways prepared 
forat, Tulitecan be done right with perfec 
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confidence and understanding it should not 
be done atall. Our ideas as to the practical! 
details are yet very crude. Mr. Shearman 
declares that there is not a lawyer in’ Ohio 
who could frame a bill that would effectually 
curry out our system. Badly made laws 
will destroy faith in the efficacy of our system. 

Moreover, inany men now doing great work 
by their personal efforts would naturally 
slacken their efforts if they should feel that 
the real battle was being fought in New Jer- 
sey or Texas, und not in their own state. 
Men will give more money for local. work 
than for distant work, And there is net in 
any part of the country any exeess of funds, 
and more is being done by personal work 
than by financial contributions, 

SAMUEL M. HyNEMAN. 


Best to Keep On With Present Work. 


Newark, N. J.—I wish also to) protest 
against any scheme to concentrate our efforts 
onmany one state, especially New Jersey or 
any other eastern state. Since the commence- 
ment of the presidential campaign we have 
made a progress that has surpassed our most 
sanguine anticipations, and with the help 
which, from present indications, we ean con- 
fidently count on from the next senate and 
house, it would seem to me best to keep right 
ou as we are doing, to wit, educating the 
whole peuple. T. J. WERNER. 





Wants to Invade Washington, Not New 
Jersey. 

ToLeno, Ohio, Jan. 14.—If it should be 
thought best to invade New Jersey or any 
other one locality more than another, why 
not let the petition to convress indicate the 
place where invasion should begin; the state 
sending the most petitions according to the 
population would furnish a clue to the fecling 
in that state. But to my mind it is impossible 
to concentrate our forees in any one state. Hf 
you should attempt anything of that kind you 
would probably find that the demvucrats and 
republicans would combine to defeat you. 
The proper way to proceed to carry on our 
work, and the least expensive way, is to push 
our petition to congress and provide those 
that have signed it with literature, and we 


( might add to that list those that we found to 


be inclined toward our views. Let the truth 
fall silently into their hands; thea wait until 
the seed we bave sown, and will continue to 
sow, has time to root and grow. It will not 
be long before our speakers will be invited to 
address the people in different localities. “You 
can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink.” It takes time to change men’s 
miads. 

But it is possible to invade Washington, as 
our petition to congress shows; nd when you 
invade Washington you will bring our views 
on taxation to the attention of every intelli- 
gent reading maa and woman in the Jand. 
Stop talking about New Jersey and fo to 
work, Send your spare change to W. '. 
Croasdale, for the purpose of invading New 
Jersey and every other state at the same 
time. On to Washington! A. R. Wywn. 





Ballot Reform iu New Jersey First. 


Trenton, N. J.—Judge Maguire’s plan of 
invasion of this state will be a good one as 
soon after we get ballot reform as possible, 
but it will be time and labor lost to attempt 
it before. The petition for the Australian 
system is being vigorously pushed, and | 
think a bill will pass the present legislature. 
I hope our men will not get the cart before 
the horse. H. R. MatHews. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the names nnd 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y—Robert: Baker, 378° Madison wvenue; J C 
Roshuirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 25 
Myrile avenue, 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—W E Brokaw. 

Altvona, Pa—Joseph Sharp, we secretary Single tax 
club, 411 Tenth street; Albert C Ronzce, 924 First 
avenue, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Harvey Book, 

Atavostiat, D C—Carrull W Smith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Auahemm, Cal—Jiames 6b Hassert, 

Anton Chico, N M—Lewts ‘) Granstam. 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A UD Strong. 

Atlagta, Ga-Joha GC Red, lawyer, 25 1-2 Marfetta 
street, 

Auburn, Me—-F W Reals. secretary Single tax club, 

Augusta, Ga—L A Se omidt, $2) Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y=Homer Sibi 

Ballston 8pa, N Y—Riehiurd Feeney 65° Milton avenue, 

Haltumore, Md—Jotnn W Jones, see Single tix besue of 
Maryland, 125. Bond street: doha Silivon, Pres Heary 
George club, 414 N Butaw street De Win N Pahl, 1433 
E Baltumore street, 

Bayside, Long loianud, N Y~Antonio M Molina. 

Braceville, (William Matthews, seerelary Tarull ce. 
form club. 

Bradford, ba—d C De Forest, secretary Land und hiubor 
eClub, 26 Newel] plice, 
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"AN INTERESTING CONTROVERSY 


Between Van Buren Denstow and Thomas 
G. Shearman, ? 

The following correspondence explains it- 
self: 

162 Potrer Bupa, } 
New York, Dee. 80, L888, 

Professor KE. Benjamin Andrews, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y.—-My Dear Sir: Will 
you kindly permit me to suppose ourselves 
reinstated at that point in the conversation 
at the Colonade hotel, Philadelphia, at which 
Thad remarked that the central fallacy of 
Henry George's theory lay in supposing that 
values of land (economic rent) could be taxed 
oul of existence, leaving the values of im- 
provements intact and unreachable by the 
tux, astand values and land improvements 
are as inseparable as the blood aud the ar- 
teries, 

You replied, “Ido not see that they are.” 
IT now proceed with the proof. 

Suppose Ceorge’s law enucted, suy thus: 
“The owners of all lands (in New York) shall 
pay u tax equal to the economic rent, to be 
appraised by the assessor of every town, 
and on uon-payment thereof a writ will issue 
to the collector for the sule of the title to the 
economic rent of the lands, but witheut any 
right in the purchiser thereof to touch, take 
or affect any improvement, building or struc- 
ture tocreon,” 

Remember, George nowhere prescribes the 
form of the writ under which bis tax isto be 
collected, other than (p. 201 Lovell Ed’n) it is 
to be by “letting it out to the highest bidders 
in lous to suit, under such conditions as would 
sacredly guard the right to improvements.” 

Whether the sale is in fee or for aterm is 

aside, therefore, as in either case improve- 
meuts are to remain unaffected by the sale, 
ie, the sule will not give the purchaser 
(either of a perpetuity or of a term) a right to 
disturb the previous possessors of the im- 
provements to collect the rent they pay, or to 
oust or in wny manner touch them, or to make 
or occupy any future improvements hence- 
forth or forever. 

Is it not obvious that the writ would sell 
nothing, and hence that there would be no 
bids? 

For the English rates the writ issues to 
distrain the goods and chattels of the occu- 
piers. In America the writ sells the title to 
land and its improvements for a term or per- 
petually. But George proposes to sell, not 
the land (p, 292), nor the improvements (p. 
291), but ouly the economic rent—a pure ab- 
straction. He might as well propose to sell 
the “wage fund,” the “margin of cultivation,” 
the economic man or the “unearued incre- 
ment.” In fact, the latter is just what he 
does propose to sell. 

Those who mistake the present cases of the 
ground rent being payable to A while the im- 
provements ure occupied by B and the rent 


for the latter paid to C for examples 
which lift the George error out of the 
limbo of pure impracticability, err  ob- 


viously through fuiling to perceive that it 
isat ailtimes the immediate right to seize 
the improvements (buildings) if therent is not 
paid, which causes the ground rent to be paid 
as well as the building reut. Under all leases 
this right exists, since it is only through the 
earnings made by the workers who have the 
use of the improvemeuts that the rent (which 
must tirst be earned in the form of profits on 
the sale of goods or services in some occupa- 
tion) can be obtained by the occupant and 
paid. In no existing system of leases is the 
occupant of the buildings and the user of the 
improvements so exempted from the tax of 
rent as to be sucredly guarded iu his private 
(i e., indefeasible) right to improvements ab- 
solutely free of tax. 

But thisis just what George proposes, aud it 
is this which consigus his whole scheme to the 
limbo of vagaries not thought out in their con- 
clusion. 

It is because of the modest terms in which 
you expressed your dissent from my position 
that I beg leave to address this unswer 
directly to yourself, without the bonor of 
more than the must casual introduction to you. 

If it is aot clear thut Mr. George's vision is 
a vagary {must be permitted to take shelter 
behind the saine scientilic formula, “I do not 
see Why itis not.” But it is, in fact, clearly 
a® vagury and not an idea. Yours very 
respectfully, Van Buken DENSLOW. 

(This letter was sent by Professor Denslow 
to Mr. Shearman, with a note, inviting him to 
reply to it.] 

Thomas G. Shearman to Professor Deuslow. 
New York, Jan. 2, 1889. 

V. B. Densfow, esy.—My Dear Sir: 1 am 
much obliged to you for sending me a copy of 
your letter to Professor Andrews, because it 
gives an opportunity for reply to an objection 
Which is frequently raised by persons who do 
not furmulate their ideas with sutlicient dis- 
tincthess to admit of any answer to their 
vague complaints, 

Your criticism of Mr. George's theory ad- 
mnits of ushort answer: It is based upou an 
entire miscouception of both his meaning and 
his language. The statute which you set 
forth as that which he proposes is drawn en- 
tirely from your conception of what he must 
heeds intend, not from his words or from any 
just inference therefrom. 

The tirst condition of understanding what 
Mr. George advocates is to bear in mind that 
he never for wa moment proposed to abolish 
reut or to vary any of its ecovomic effects, 
Whether good or bad, He simply proposes to 
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divert the flow of rent from private into pub- purpose. 


lie channels. In so far, therefore, as ground 
rent now interferes with the title to or enjoy- 
ment of improvements upon the land, and 
could not be prevented from doing so while 
that rent is collected by private owners with- 
out impairing their right to the rent, it would 
continue so to interfere after ground rent 
had been diverted to the public use. But the 
change of title to the rent would not add to 
this interference; aud improvements would 
be much less linble to confiscation by the 
state than they are now, 

Improvements upon land are now, and 
would be then, permitted only upon condition 
that their owner will pay the ground rent, 
that is, the annual value of the use of that 
particular land, for the most valuable pur- 
pose to which any one cares to apply it. At 
present this rent is usually capitalized and is 
then calledits price. But this is not always 
done. Some of the most desirable land in 
New York, aud most of that in Philadelphia, 
London and other large cities, are built upon 
by leaseholders. The owner of the improve- 
ments pays the annual value of the land to 
the freeholder. Under the George system he 
would pay it to the state. In either case he 
must pay it or lose his improvements. 

But, under the George system, the owner of 
improvements could never be required to pay 
more than the annual value of the bare land. 
It be leased the land from a private person, 
it would be his right and duty tu require that 
his immediate landlord sbould either allow 
him to pay all the tax and deduct it from the 
rent, or should bimself pay the tax before 
collecting reut frumthetenunt. If the tenant 
neglected this duty, he might justly suffer, 
by being compelled to pay the tax himself for 
a single year, in addition to his rent, leaving 
him to collect it from bis laudlord as he could. 
Thus far the tenant 1s not injured. 

Au apparent difficulty arises, where John 
Smith builds a house, worth $10,000 per an- 
num, ou a lot which is then worth only 82,000 
per uunum, but which rises rapidly in value, 
and becomes worth, and therefore taxable, 
$5,000 per annum. Yet this difficulty is ouly 
on the surface. In the vast majority of cases 
the rent of the whole house and lot will, un- 
der such circumstances, advance from its 
original figure of $12,000 to its new value of 
$15,000. Where this occurs, the tenant will 
and ought to pay the increased tax with- 
out complaint, since he is reimbursed in 
full. But, in some cases, the increased 
value of the lot will arise from its desir- 
ability for purposes inconsistent with the 
maintenance of Smith’s house. It is wanted 
for a bank, a factory ora warebouse. Smith 
is, therefore, unable to secure an advance in 
the rent of the whole property equal to the 
advance in the annual tax. He allows the 
land to be sold for taxes. It will be sold to 
the person who will pay the highest price for 
the privilege of taking the land, subject to 
the burden of payiug Smith just what it 
would cost to erect another house exactly like 
his, in no better or worse repair, upon another 
lot of no value. 

Thus the tax collector would sell the title to 
the land for one year wud to the improvements 
forever; but the state would repay to the 
owner of the improvements their full ap- 
praised value, less the tax on the bare land, 
which he bad failed to pay. No doubt it 
would occasionally happen that the state 
would lose a little on such a transaction, but 
so it would also happen that it would occa- 
sionally gain a little. The self-interest of the 
owner of the improvements would lead him 
to avoid a sale of this kind, wherever possi- 
ble, by a private bargain with persons who 
contemplated purchase at the tax sale; and, 
on the other hand, such contemplating pur- 
chasers would have strong inducements to 
enter into such a bargain, rather than com- 
pete with each other at an auction, where 
they would be cumpelled to bid a mininum 
price, which might be a tritle more than the 
owner Of the building might accept for the 
sake of a prompt settlement, and in case of 
competition the final bid might give the state 
more than the tax and cost of improvements. 
The state would give every facility to such 
burguins, becuuse it would care for nothing 
beyond its tux. Actual tax sales, therefore, 
would be very rare. 

You will perhaps see that Ihave “thought 
ouv” this matter at least as fully as you have; 
and I have taken the pains to work out the 
result in greater detail thin you have, in 
order to meet every objection, You will very 
probably say that my explanatiou is incon- 
sistent With Mr. George's statement that the 
Jand tux would be collected “under such cun- 
ditions us would sucredly guard the right to 
improvements.” You will permit me to quote 
from you for an appropriate reply. The sug- 
gestion that the right to improvements is not 
sacredly guarded, when full compensation 
therefor is guuranteed, before they can be 
touched, may well be described as “clearly a 
Vagary and not an idea.” Yours very truly, 

Tuomas G, SHEARMAN, 


Vrotessor Deuslow to Thomas G. Sheare 
BRE ae 
162 PoTTER BUILDING, t 
NEw York, Jian, 4, 1830. 

Hon, Thomas G. Shearman,—My Dear Sir: 
As Mr, George has confined himself to 
strictly ethical, inspired und prophetic work, 
Without explainiag the machinery by which 
he expected his prophecies to be fulfilled, it 
wus necessary for me, in exposing bis con- 
fusion of thought, to suppose some clear 
stutute to be passed with a view to effect bis 
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If Mr. William Miller wus sure 
that those who were clad in ascension robes 
and stood on the roofs of their houses on uw 
certain duy would go up to heaven, the best 
way to test his prophecy was to put on the 
robe nearest like that he described and go 
out on the roof ready to rise. My proposed 
statute was in the line of an ascension robe, 
and you say it is not of the right pattern; 
but I observe that you furnish no robe of 
the true pattern in its place. Why do you 
not? 

You say my statute is based on a miscon- 
ception of Henry George’s words. You now 
concede that a tax on land values” or 
“economic rent” which should give no power 
to the tax collector to sell improvements 
would be utterly void. It would not be paid, 
because neither rent for land nor a tax 
thereon can be collected except by giving the 
collector a power of sale over the improve- 
mepts. But iu our conversation at the Colon- 
ade hotel I had asserted, and you and 
Professor Andrews had admitted, that the 
central feature of George's notion was that a 
tax could be so laid on land only as to leave 
the buildings untaxed. I had just stated that 
this was as impossible as for Shylock to take 
the pound of flesh without drawing blood. 
You and Professor Andrews then answered 
solto voce, “I do not see that it is impossible.” 
Now you answer of course that is impossible, 
but Henry George does not intend that. It 
was to prove that the value of land could not 
be separated from the value of improvements 
that I framed my statute. You reply to my 
statute by admitting the proposition it was 
designed to prove aud hence revoking your 
previous denial of that proposition. 

I will Orst take up your new position, which 
is that George ‘does not propose to abolish 
rent, but that he simply (i. e, solely and 
singly) proposes to divert the flow of rent 
from private into public channels.” This is 
uot true. George proposes clearly that rent 
of land alone shall be taxed, and no tax sball 
fallon anything else but the rent of Jand, 
and especially that no taxes shall fall on 
either improvements on land, on buildings, 
on exchanges, on services or on labor. It is 
this last proposition only that entitles his no- 
tion to the name “single tux theory;” i.e, a 
theory that taxes can be made to fall on rent 
of land only. 

If to ccllect the tax ou land the collector 
must have the power to seli or in any way 
affect the improvements, including the build- 
ings, then peradventure those who wish to 
use the improvements aud buildings will in 
the form of rent pay the tax out of the earn- 
ings they make through the services they 
render iu connection with the occupation of 
the land, and thus the pretended tax on Jand 
will be seen to be a tax on the labor and ex- 
changes done on the land. Thus George's 
pretended “single tax” on land would so 
diffuse itself into and through the rent paid 
by the workers on the land as to be a deduc- 
tion from the wages eveu of Tom Hocd’s poor 
needle woman, 

‘Sewiag at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt.” 

It is because he has crazed perhaps a million 
of innocent people, incapable of economic 
reasoning, into the belief that he can lay a 
tax which will not diffuse itself through land 
and its rent so as ultimately to be puid by 
labor that he has won the plaudits of the 
class always 

“Devoutly willing to be blind,” 

who are determined to trust to the labors of 
propbets, instead of the profits of labor, to 
mend their condition, Four if the single tax is 
to be a!l paid out of the earnings of the labor 
done on land, then wherein does it emancipate 
labor from taxation? How will it raise profits 
or wages, if it must be paid out of wages and 
profits?! 

To show that I am exactly right in judging 
of the true purport of Henry George's 
rhapsodies, I cite a few examples of them: 

On page 321, Lovell’s edition, he says of the 
homestead owner: ‘For though he will have 
more taxes to pay upon his land, he will be 
released from taxes on his house and improve- 
ments, upon his furniture and personal prop- 
erty, upon all that he and his family eat, 
drink and wear, etc.” 

On page 24 he says of the duke of West- 
minster, asa sample of London owners of 
buildings: ‘‘Totake all his ground rents by 
taxation would largely reduce his enormous 
income, but would still leave him his buildings 
and all the income from them,” 

On page 322 he says: “The taxation of land 
values . . . would fall with greatest 
weight upon the towns and cities; whereas 
taxes upon personal property and improve- 
ment tall as heavily in the country as in the 
city.” 

Again on page 322 he says of farmers: 
“They are taxed on all their improvements, 
houses, barns, fences, crops, stock,” 

On pages 313 and 3l4 he promises that by 
virtue of the single tax: “Everywhere that 
land had attained a value taxation, instead 
of operating as now asa@ fine upon improve- 
ment would operate to force improvement. 
Whoever planted an orchard or sowed a tield 
or built @ house or erected a manufactory, no 
matter how custly, woi “4 have no more to pay 
in taxes than if be kept so mach land idle.” 

These justances show that whatever George 
thinks he means (und I am one of thuse who 
feel very sure be does not do any clear think- 
ing whatever) the thing be definitely promises 
is that the rent of lund shall be taxed and 
that buildings and improvements sball not be 
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taxed. I do not think he has ever clearly 
perceived that land has no value except for 
the purpose of putting on it buildings and im- 
provements, either presently or hereafter. 
Whether it be by planting potatoes on it or by 
erecting palaces, or by reserving it from 
hovel use until it can secure palace use, whai 
wll meu menun by the value of land is the sum 
men are willing to pay for the privilege of mak- 
ing, controlling or permitting its improvement, 
od hence the value of the land is inherent in 
its improvement, present or prospective. 
What is meaut by the value of land if it has 
no buildings erected or crops sown on it, is 
the price man will pay for the privilege or 
right to plant or build on it in the future. 
Hence the two are as inseparable as an orgau 
aud its function, or us a vessel aud its poten- 
tial content, ora body and its weight, or a 
man and his thought. 

You attempt to rescue Heury George by 
suying in substance, “Ground rent will contin- 
ue to be a charge and a tax on the labor per- 
formed, aud a deduction from the earnings of 
workers ewployed in the buildings as hereto- 
fore, but it will be puid to the state instead of 
tothe private landlords.” This is only the 
nationalization of the laud—to make it a 
single tax on the rent of Jand only it must be 
so collected that the improvements on the 
land and the labor of those who work in the 
buildings erected shall not pay any tax what- 
ever. If these pay the whole tax,us previously, 
then the George gospel is an empty sound,mere 
stage thunder useful only as it is itself a tax 
on the poor purchasers of his books. 

As a substitute for my proposed statute you 
say the lund “will be sold to the person who 
will pay the highest price for the privilege of 
taking the land, subject to the burden of paying 
Smith just what it would cost to erect another 
house exactly like his, Gu no betler or worse re- 
patr, upon another lot of no value” 

This is astounding! The writ for the ccllee- 
tion of theground rent of the lot now occu- 
pied by the Potter building or the Chemical 
bauk, will sell the land subject to the burden 
of paying Potter or the Chemical bank just 
whit it would cost to erect another building, 
exactly like either of these, say on the Aleu- 
tian islinds or at Icy cape in Alaska, where it 
would have no value. A building erected on 
a lot that had no value could itself have no 
value, since, as ubove seen, What we call the 
value of the lot is the value of the privilege of 
erecting a building on that lot. If the privi- 
lege of erecting a building on a lot has no 

yalue whatever, 1t must be because the build- 

ing when erected on that lot will have no 
value. It may be that your born of the di- 
lemma is less absurd thau Mr. George's. It is 
not, however, the same horn; butif you prefer 
it Lleave youimpuled upon it. It does not 
consist in having thought out his scheme more 
clearly than he, but in having found a tree of 
words up Which you can ruu when pursued. 
Of course you can notask mankind to regard 
a building erected on a lot which bas no value 
us a Compensation for the loss of a like building 
erected on a lot of great value. 

Yours very truly, V. B. DENSLow. 
Thomos G, Shearman to Pro‘essor Dense 
low. 

45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEw YoOrk, Jan. 14, 1889. t 

V. B. Denslow, esq.—Dear Sir: Your let- 
ter of 4th inst. was received just as I was 
leaving the city, and I could not therefore 
reply to it until pow. 

I shall not reply to the personalities which 
abound in your letter. So far as they relate 
to myself, lam entirely indifferent to them. 
So far as they relate to Mr. George, it is 
sufficient to say that, while you seem to 
think it well worth your while to spend much 


of your time in vituperatiou of him, he will ° 


never think it worth his while to spend any 
of his time in vituperation of you. Whether 
Mr. George's views are in any degree right 
or wrong, it is at least certain that his argu- 
ments have been deemed worthy of elaborate 
review and reply by the ablest economists, 
philosophers and statesmen of the day, und 
that some of the best writers on economic 
questions haye thought it absolutely neces. 
sary to discard Ricardo’s famous law of rent, 
which until now bas been the pons astnorum 
of political economy, because they have 
found it impossible, on «.y other basis, to 
d‘spute Mr. George’s conclusions. Accepting 
your own statement that he has drawo after 
him ‘perhaps a million of innocent people, in- 
capuble of economic reasoning,” and in view of 
the unquestionable fact that his theories, 
which were only propounded nine years ago, 
have given more trouble to professors and 
students of political economy than all other 
heretical doctrines which have been newly 
propounded within the last lifty years, Mr. 
George can well afford to smile alike at ridi- 
cule und abuse. 

The great difficulty of attempting any ar- 
gument with you, lies, however, sot so much 
in your tendeucy to indulge in personalities 
as a substitute for argument, as io your still 
more contirmed tendency to make every dis- 
cussion tury upon mere words, apd to insist 
upon attaching the narrowest meaning to the 
words used by your opponents, while resery- 
ing the broadest liberty in the opposite di- 
rection for yourself. The whole of your con- 
troversy with Professor Andrews and myself 
turned upon the meaning of the word “tax,” 
The foundation of your argument rests on the 
assumption that nothing can be taxed, either 
in & popular or 9 seientifie seu'>, unless the 
tax can be collected out of that identical 
thing. Accordingly you denounce as an ab 
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surdity the statement of Mr. George (which, 
for that matter, is nothing more than a repe- 
tition of the statements of John Stnart 
Mill, Adam Smith, Quesnay, Turgot, and in 
fact every other economist who has ever dis- 
cussed the question), that it is possible to tax 
the value of land without taxing improve- 
ments or other personal property. You in- 
sist, with great apparent triumph, that 
a tax on land cannot be collected with- 
out seizing and selling some kind of im- 
provements or personal property; and this 
you think an entirely sufficient exposure of 
Mr. George’s incapacity and want of thought. 
Yet, in the same breath, you speak of “a tax 
on the labor and exchanges done on the land” 
asamatter of course. I should be greatly 
pleased to learn how you would collect a tax 
out of “labor” when that labor is already 
expended, or how you would collect a tax 
out of “exchanges” at any stage of their 
existence. Yet, unlike you, [shall not deny 
that labor can be taxed, or that exchanges 
can be taxed; and I am content simply to 
point out that the tax on land or land values, 
irrespective of improvements, is only no more 
absurd than your suggested tax on labor and 
exchanges. None of these taxes are absurd or 
impossible; the only absurdity lies in splitting 
up the meaning of words soasto deny their 
possibility. 

The most superficial reader of Mr. George’s 
bcoks should certainly be able to see that no 
one has ever more emphitically stated the 
truth that nothing can be extracted from 
land, either by way of rent or tax, which 
will not be paid by human labor. No one has 
insisted more earnestly than he that rent 
itself, and, therefore, any tax which is taken 
out of rent, will be a deduction from wages, 
even of the poor needle woman. All your 
eloquence upon this point is, therefore, utterly 
wasted, since Mr. George had anticipated you 
in that field and said everything upon that 
point which you can say. 

You ask, then, with renewed triumph, how 
the levying of this tax ou rent can be any re- 
lief to the poor, and especially to the needle 
woman, from whom itis ultimately extracted. 
The answer aguin is perfectly simple. Tax 
or no tax by the state, needle women and all 
other buman laborers are compelled by the 
force of natural laws, the immutability of 
which bas never been more clearly stated 











. than by Henry George, to pay this universal 


tax, under the name of rent, to the owner of 
the Jand. If the land is owned by the state, 
this tax will be called a tax; if it is owned 
by private individuals, this tax will be called 
rent; but, in any event, itis the same thing. 
Moreover, Mr. George points out that the func- 
tion of the jandlord isa useful one, because his 
self interest and persona! attention will in- 
duce him to collect this natural tax, with ac- 
curacy and certainty; whereas, if it were left 
for the state to do this, the work would be 
done with inaccuracy and great uncertainty; 
and, in that event, private iandlords aud 
private reut would again creep into position, 
intervening between the state and the tenant. 
Mr. George demands that the landlord be 
left in undisturbed possession with every 
motive to collect his rent in full, but that 
the state shall then concentrate all its taxes 
upon the landlord, and compel him to pay 
over to the state all which he collects 
under the name of rent, except a commission 
just large enough to induce him to remain in 
business as a rent collector. 

Now, you ask, what relief is given to the 
poor by this change in the method of taxa- 
tion? The auswer is so plain that a child 
might see it. Whereas, under the present 
system, all tenants, that is to say, all the peo- 
ple of any country, pay, first, rent, and then 
an amount of taxes nearly equal to the rent 
in addition, the proposed change would leave 
them nothiag to pay but their rent; while the 
men to whom they pay rent would have to 
pay all taxes which the teuants now pay. In 
other words, “tenants,” “labor” or ‘‘persoual 
property,” as you please (for the terms are 
practically convertible), now pay two taxes 
of nearly equal amounts, one called rent and 
the other taxes. Under the system pro- 
pounded by Mr. George, they would pay only 
one tax, instead of two; half their present 
bnrden being thus lifted from their shoulders. 

Now, with regard to the original proposi- 
tion, that a tax on the rent of land can be so 
levied as not to make it a tax on improve- 
ments. Rent being, in its nature, a tax levied 
by private individuals, all that the state tax 
gatherer has to do isto flud the proceeds of 
rent, wherever the landlord keeps them, and 
to take those proceeds in satisfactiou of 
the public tax. No one ever disputed 
that the money or other personal 
property, which is collected as rent, is 
personal property, or that it has been 
drawn from the results of labor. All that 
we claim is, that when rent bas been once 
collected, it can be seized by the tax gatherer 
and applied to the public use without druwing 
it a second tite from the pockets of tenants 
or laborers. A denial of this proposition is 
really as absurd as it would be to assert that 
even if we find the amount which the land- 
lord has received for rent, deposited in gold 
coin, in & box, and we thereupon seize it for 
public use, we should be in effect collecting it 
wu second time from the rent payers. If the 
process of reasoning by which any one can 
arrive at such a conclusion is what you define 
as “clear thinking,” you only pay a compli- 
ment to Mr. George, in denying that he bas 
ever done any such ‘clear thinking.” He 
certainly never has; aud it is to be hoped that 
be never will, 
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Another example of your inability to enter- 
tain a simpje econumic idea is to be found in 
your astonishment at my statement that if 
neither landlord nor tenant would pay taxes 
assessed upon the rent of land, the laud would 
be sold to the person who would pay the high- 
est price for the privilege of taking it, subject 
to the burden of puying, to uny one who had 
erected a house upon it, the precise cust of 
erecting another house, exactly like it, upon 
another lot of no value. You instantly 
proceed to confuse cost and value in 
the very manner which you so vehe- 
mently condemned in our conversation 
at Philadelphia. I said nothing whatever 
about the value of the house; T only referred 
to the value of the lof; and even as to that, 
you could not fail, surely, to see that I was 
dealing simply with an economic abstraction. 
The price to be paid for improvements ou 
land, seized for nonpayment of taxes, would 
be not the commercial value of that house, 
situated-in Alaska, but the commercial cost of 
replacing that house on an adjuining lot, but 
without avy allowance whatever for cither 
the value or cost of the lot itself. Tach indi- 
vidual brick would have both a cost anda 
value, entirely irrespective of the value of 
the lot underneath it; and it. is the cost of re- 
placing the bricks and other materials used 
in the house, in exactly the same way and po- 
sition in Which they stand, which would con- 
stitute the measure of damares to be allowed 
by the state, on seizing the land for nonpay- 
ment of rent. In spite of your astonishnient, 
this is precisely what is done every year by 
the city of New York or similar municipali- 
ties, which lease ferry rights and. similar 
privileges, for a term of years. The ferry 
privileges of New York are regularly leased, 
at long intervals, by publig auction; every 
bidder at this auction is notified in advance 
that he must pay to the existing lessee the ap- 
praised value of all bouts and other improve- 
ments; and such value is ascertained by 
the cost of constructing just such boats 
and just such improvements, — entirely 
recardless of the question whether they 
can be used for ferry purposes afterward or 
not. You may be “astounded” to learn that, 
under such circumstances, no one ever feels 
any difficulty in ascertaining the amount thus 
to be paid, and that, although this amount 
generally exceeds half a million dollars, 
there are always plenty of bidders willing to 
give $50,000 a year for the privilege of using 
two small piers and paying the half million 
dollars to the owners of the expired lease. 
In like manner, there would be so many ready 
and eager bidders for the privilege of taking 
land, subject only to the burden of its annual 
ground rent and the actual cost of the build- 
ings erected upon it, as to make the city quite 
certain of collecting its tax upon rent. 

You fail to see, moreover, that your sug- 
gestion of the cost or value of the building 
being ascertained by what it would cost to 
erect one on the Aleutian islands, is very un- 
fortunate; because, no matter what a build- 
ing was worth, when erected there, it cer- 
tainly would cost so much more to erect it on 
the Aleutian islands than it would in New 
York city, that landlords would be delighted 
to forfeit their land, if only guaranteed, as 
compensation, the cost of the Aleutian struct- 
ure. Iam not ia the slightest degree troubled 
by the dilemma upon which you think you 
have ‘‘impaled” me. It exists only in your 
own Vivid imagination. Yours obediently, 

THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 


A Public Meeting at Whicha Leading Citi- 
zeu Avows Himself a Single Tax Man. 
AuGustTa, Ga., Jun. 12.—Last night we held 

our second public meeting. The attendance 

was quite creditable and manifested deep in- 
terest in the logical reasoning of Mr. William 

Huran of Philadelphia. We have profited 

very much by the presence of Mr. Horan; he 

is doing good work for the single tax cause. 

We will very soon arrange for permanent 

headquarters, after which we will have regu- 

lar weekly meetings. After the regular ad- 
dress last night we had quite a surprise. Mr. 

H. B. King, one of our most influential and 

patriotic citizens took the floor and spoke on 

the single tax. He had up to the present 
time thought that he was the only single tax 
man in Augusta, and spoke iu gratifying 
terms of the advancement of the cause here. 

The Augusta sins, e tax men are determined 
to go on. Henceforward Augusta shall be 
represented as the first city in Georgia in the 
cause of the single tux. Readers of THE 

STANDARD throughout the south, who should 

be desirous of holding public meetings can 

avail themselves of the services of Mr. Horan 
by addressing him at 1116 Broad street, this 
city. Mr. Horan will go from here to Macon, 

Gu. G&kORGE Harns, 


Organized iu Tolede. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, Jan, 12—A meeting of single 
tax men was held at No. 112 Summit street 











to-day. The subject of single tax ou land 
values was discussed. The meeting was 


small but enthusiastic. We organized the 
Toledo single tax club, No. 1, and elected 
officers. 
by the president. 

WILLIAM ADELSPERGER, Secretary, 


How ta This For Albany ? 
Albany Evening Union, 

_Ttvis reported that over 3,000 residents have 
signed @ petition praying congress to appuint 
&@ special Committee for the purpose of muking 
a full inquiry into und report upon the expe- 
diency of raising all public revenues by a single 
tax upon the value of lund, irrespective of 
poprovenente to the exclusion of all other 

SS, 


STANDARD. 


Sp ge faa aa par em ta mar i ep eg er So pe a wn ht a ce ap ovale: Goan 


Aenean Tt rere eae 


Meeting adjourned subject to call | 





Discuss the Wethods of Taxatton in the 
Chamber of Comimerce, 


A recent issue of the Cincinaati Commer- 
etal-Gazelte reports a conversation which 
took place on the floor of the exchange be- 
tween a number of the most prominent busi- 
ness men of the city. The subject discussed 
was unjust taxation, a question which is 
attracting great attention in Chucinnati now, 
for as the Gazetle says: “The situation here 
has reached that point where investors, capi- 
talists, brokers, merchants, corporations and 
manufacturers alike are seriously injured, 
and are not slow in giving vent decidedly to 
their feelings.” 

Mr Levi C. Goodale, ex-president of the 
chamber of commerce wnd manager of Brad- 
street's Mercantile Agency, Was the center of 
the pvrovp. He said, amoung other things: 
“The present systetn of taxing personul prop- 
erty drives those who are able toiuvest away 
from Cincinnati to other localities. The 
method of equalization iu connection with the 
enormous taxation We are now called upon 
to pay is but a bid to capitalists to become 
dishonest. They find they are being tuxed to 
death, almost impoverished by the cnormous 
listing system, and bled by recognized and 
authorized parties, Who watch every traus- 
action they may engage iu and have it re- 
corded against them on the delinquent list, is 
driving away from the city those large 
establishments that make up the bone and 
sinew of agreat city. Taxation should be 
adjusted so that personal property in this 
state will have a minimum rate of taxation. 
But there isa thing the manufacturers aud 
real estute owners of Cincinnati must look at. 
We are a minority in the state, and the 
grangers and others who own acres upon 
ucres of our land, should any attempt be 
made to change the constitution, would op- 
pose it, aud they have the majority vote. 
The only way we could go at it would be to 
cultivate the farmers and residents of other 
parts of the state. But something should be 
done, and that speedily. Our legislature 
would be the proper body to consider the 


matter.” ate 
Mr. Gazzum Gano, a well known citizen, 


was alsointbe group. Pulling out his mem- 
orandum book he read that the personal re- 
turns for taxation in the state of New York 
for 1887 were $335,898,389, while in the state 
of Ohio in the same year they reached the 
sum of §520,172,004, or an excess over the 
great state of New York of $184,273,705. 
Edwin Stevens, president of the Market 
national bank, who has lately invested iu 
property in Wichita, Kansas, aud who is 
seriously thinking of leaving Cincinnati and 
locating there, owing to the burdensome and 
iniquitous tax system of this state, said: 
“Our securities are taxed so heavily thata 
resident capitalist dare not handle them 
openly. These tax laws“are making the peo- 
ple dishonest, and who can blame au in- 
vestor iu Hamilton county cf having coufed- 
erates in other states whom he cuu convenient- 
ly use as the real owner of his vond and mort: 


gage securities about tax paying time. The 
whole trouble lies in our constitution, It is 
too old for the present state of affairs. The 


tux payers of the other part of the state 
would most undoubtedly oppose any move 
ment to modify or change the constitution. 
But if they were met in a proper spirit, aud 
the luss of tbe industries of the state shown 
to them in a proper manner, they might be 
broucht to our views.” 

Richard Ryan, Briggs Swift and Henry C, 
Urner all said that the fining of industry 
was driving and keeping veople away from 
the city, and that some change in the system 
would have to be made. 

This summary of views is followed by a 
letter signed “J. P. C.” in which ihe sivuiti- 
cant statement is made that “Reut is the 
devil-fish which is devouring the vitals of 
business.” And the remedy given is ‘“lax the 
rental value of land and let the product of 
man’s labor go free, and then, indeed, you 
shall find a thriving comunity.” 

In its issue of the following day the Gazette 
has more opinions from leading men. It says 
in the introductory paragraph: 

“Several of the largest of our concers are 
considering propositions from other places, 
wand if there is nut sume speedy relief there is 
great danger of the city losing several of its 
largest manufacturing industries.” 

Mr. James M. Gleun, one of the largest real 
estate owners of the city, said: “I believe that 
there is an absolute necessity for reform iu 
the cutire system of assessinent aud taxation 
in the state, wud especially in this city. Lt as 
useless tu attempt tu tux money or stocks or 
bouds which cuu wot be reached. Lt simply 
drives capital and investments elsewhere, 1 
win in faver of exempting mortgages ulso, 
This would not only provide a sufe meaus of 
iuvestipent for home money, but also bring it 
freely from elsewhere and cuable cilizens to 
borrow on their property at low rates of in- 
terest, Now borrowers must pay seven aud 


eyght per cent in tmmonuey on morteages be- - 


cause the lender must pay two and one-hulf 
tu three per cenb tuxes on the loa, while, if 
the murtgaye was exempt the same money 
would be borrowed ab four aud five per cent 
aud plenty of it. As the case now stands 
there is) practically no money loaned on. 
mortgage in this ciby.” He favors putting 
the burthen of taxation directly ou real 


estate iu cities,” but thinks thub the farme-. 


ers could uot subsist if the same priaciple of 


i WY uve As 
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them. In cities: only he would. apply the 
principle. 

S. 2. Istneon, a wealthy real estate owner 
and coal dealer, said: “Wad it uot been for . 
the oulragzeous tarils or taxation such push- 
ing moneyed men of this city as the Breeds, 
Hopples, Imerys, Vallette aud others would - 
Hol diave taken Up their residence ubroud. 
Pat on your thinking: cap aw inoment and you 
cau recall many names of foremost, ener- 
Belic prominent citizens who ure now leaders 
amoung the capitalists of our hirge, growing 
westeru cities, Who have aetually bees driven 
from our city owing to cur delective laws, 
This system of assessors is ull wrong, and so 
is the uppointing power of ot county com. 
viissioners.” 


THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


Slore lauproveuenuts ut the Club Rooms— 
Thirty-One New Members troughe ia 
Last Weekh-—Heury George Speaiis. 
Heretofore when the visitor to the Manhat- 

tun club stepped into the vestibule te saw, 

Lwo doors, one to Crout of ditua ane the other 

bo his tipht; aud fori moment be would be 

mi doubt whieh door led to the lub reoms. 

There is no longer aw chanee for deubt.. Mr. 

diutmilton his placed the uname of the club in 

gold and pearl letters ou the glass duor, Two 
inussive chandchers, blackened with age, 
hung iu the parlors when the club moved in. 

Mr. ‘Tt. Uuuever concluded tbe appearance | 

would be iinproved by being cleaned. aud 

brightened up; sv he took. them down and 
fixed them, aud now they are the adiniration 
of all who visit the rooms. iA. J. Rogers 
presented a ten foot. American thag. Myr. 
Keverett brought moa lot of books und a 


handsome littie sign notifyime all that the. ~ 


club bus cigars to sell to its members. Con- 
tributions of books are pouring in. Already. 


nearly all the standard works on political 
economy ate in the buck case, which, by the 
way, Was presented to the club by a friend. 
Helen Weston of West New Bripyhton, &. L, 
has contributed aw number of useful books, 
The large atteudauce at the meeting ad- 
dressed by Mr. Post convinced the members 
of the club that more chairs were wanted, 
and there are vow live dozen more than there 
were When he spuke. 

Last Monday evening the Progress and 
Poverty class was organized by the election 
of Mr. Silbernik as president, Benjamin Dob- 
lin vice president and A. H. Mackinnon sec- 
retary. Allare invited Lo utlend these class 
Incetings, Which will be beld on Monday 
UV CULES. 

Last Friday evening was set apart for a 
stereoplicuu eutertaiuieat. The — sereen 
necessary for the proper display of the 
pictures was made by Messrs. Gilboly and 
Everett, the cloth being presented by Secre- 
tury Buessig. The stereopticuu was kiudly 
loaned by Johu Scheidiy & Co., 43 Maiden 
Jane, and Messrs. A. D. Mugelsiman and 
Charles Lang worked it. The pictures pre- 
sented were views iu Balt Lake city, Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco, Califorum, aod 
some statuary aud come pictures. ‘The rovins 
were crowded by the members aud their 
friends, amouy whom were a number of 
ludies and children. The legturer preceded 
the pictures by a condensed tustury of. the 
rise of the Mormon church, aud described the 
pictures as they appeared on tbe screen. The: 
entertainment was a pronounced success, and 
Lhere will be a similar exhibition soon apuip. | 


On Sunday evening the rovms were 
crowded. W. J. Gursuch presided. Henry 


Givorge Was to deliver the lecture, but his 
tram Was late; so Mr Gorsuch made an ex- 
tended address ou the objects to be wecum- 
plished by the single tax, and Mr. Croasdale 
followed. While he was speaking Mr. 
(ivorge came in, aud was cuthusiasticully re- 
ceived. Lie had come direct from the train. 

Ue was very much elated with the success 
of his journey und madea short but glowing 
address. die spuke of the great progress of 


public opiuion in the west in regard to the 9 


single tax, and related aw mumber of very 
lnteresting iucidents of bis trip. When he 
had finished he received another round of 
hearty upplause. 

Professur Davidson will deliver the lecture 
next Suuday evening. 

“All work aud no play makes Jack a dull 
boy;” so on nest Saturday night, January 26, 
the club will rest from their dabors and bave 
some refreshments. Iowill be in the form of | 
w Seuniners,” and they expect to havew jolly 
rood tile, re 


Thirty-one new applications for membership 
are posted on the bulletin bowrd, to) be aebed: 
en ab the next meeting, The uauies are: 
Morris Van Veen, d67 Grand ste: outs Morres 
Si Allen sty AL Schwarakopl, 107d. 4th st.s: 
dicuis PB. Post, 1o2 Nassau sts Gustav J, 
Schmidt, 90 MH. Ath st.; louis A. Week, 1s) 
Christie st3 IC. Leubuseher, Potter building 
Wilbur QO. ddustlake, 10 de. iad ost Ndwin 
Blanchard, I) Chatham squares; Churenee 
Whiteburst, 10 ds. 10th sts George Sty ode 
Leaveus, 203 We. lusd ster dames dy Duubana 
OG W, L0G ot Win Britieiaa, PL? Park rows. 
WO, 2. Myers, oo Gruinercy park; Hern 
Behwandt, 240d. Ged ste; Psaae Westhemo, dip. 
Jy. SGU st., GC. Merrivt, bio Me dlot st de dhe 
Seally, 0 Me stth st.s Heary Pthanz, 2ud We 
JOth obey de Eh A. uted, 2cu dd Gist ste: Bain 
I. Lavurenee, 204 be Sad oste; Adired ud. Wol, > 
Hh Uuiversity places Lee Irachia dU sul aves 
CoM, ibburd, 17) Broudways douis Semdier, 
Max Bluwals, 87> Lobe ste dope 
Cohen, 2 We sth ste WT Waaasen, lat de. 
Se shy W. w, destull, Coytsville, Ny aby 
Blas, oY tigh st, Wwkiyu; Dayid Bhyelks, Go: 


taxing “real estute” only were applied to | Division ave, Wkiyn, 
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Senator Pierce has introduced at Albany 
a bill forthe prevention of trusts. The 
source of the measure mukes it suspicious. 
It is hke a treatise on veracity by his ex- 
cellency, the devil. And, naturally 
enough, it is supposed that the real object 
is to Jegalize trusts. But the language of 
the bill does not justify this suspicion. 
It actually seems to prohibit the creation 
of trusts. Perhaps this is the trick. 
Trusts already formed have no interest in 
the creation of future trusts. It is rather 
to their interest that no new trusts shall 
be formed. Thus a statute against trusts 
from which it could be cogently argued 
that trusts created prior to the statute 
were luwful, while only those subsequently 
created were unlawful, 
serve existing trusts. It would in effect 
give then a patent right in the device—a 
monopoly of a monopoly. 





The Seattle Post-Intelligencer estimates 
the increase of land values in the little 
city of Seattle in 1888 at one-third. If 
the price of food in Seattle had increased 
at this rute the Post-Intelligencer would 
not see any cause to rejvice, nor have the 
temerity to publish the fact as an iat- 
traction to emigrants; but the increase of 
land values strikes it in a different way. 
Aud yet that increase means that who- 
ever would live in Seattle must pay a 
third more for the privilege in 18389 than 
he could have got it for in 1888. If this 
extra puyment were devoted to public 
improvements its benelit would be ap- 
parent; but it only enriches the fore- 
stullers of Seattle land. 

In Wyoming the school fund is to be 
raised, not by se!ling school lands at their 
present low value, but by leasing them at 
five per cent per annum of their appraised 
value, the lessee to have the option of 
renewal at the annual value of the land 
at the time of renewal. Thus the ter- 
ritory of Wyoming is doing with its 
school lands, though in a bungling way, 
What the single tax would do in a perfect 
way with all land. 

California is complaining of proposi- 
tions to “flood the state with cheap labor 
from the east.” Why not agitate for an 
amendment of the federal constitution 
Which would permit the California levis- 
lature to puta heavy duty on tin plate and 
steel ruils so as to keep the cheap labor 
of the cast out of California, That is the 
way congress keeps cheap European labor 
out of the United States. 


The notification sheet of Dunn’s mer- 
cantile agency observes that not the 
least important feature of the agreement 
of railroad presidents is an arrangement 
with bankers of large influence that they 
will neitheraid nor countenance the ne- 
gotiation of securities for new competing 
lines or extensions, if any railroud in the 
voulruch objects, This agreement en- 
courages the mereantile agency to hope 
for “ay better era in railway manages 
meut,’ but it is a kind of agreement 
which, when made between workingmen, 
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the courts have frequently denounced as 
a criminal conspiracy. 

Inspector Bonfield of Chicago, who for 
the past two years has been the censor 
whose gracious countenance, if not con- 
sent, was a necessary prerequisite to 
public meetings in that city, has just 
been told upon authority that the right 
of assembly and free speech is funda- 
mental and not subject to the whim of 
a_constable. A mechanics’ organization 
calling itself the Arbeiter bund called a 
meeting at a hall it had hired, which 
meeting Bonfield interfered with, on pre- 
tense that the members of the society 
were anarchists and had met to progagate 
their doctrines. Claiming that its ob- 
jects were lawful, the society applied for 
an injunction against the police to pre- 
vent further interference. Whether or 
not a court of equity can interfere in 
such a case is, as matter of precedent, at 
least doubtful; but’ embarrassment was 
saved upon this point by the city attor- 
ney’s stipulation that the police would 
be guided by the opinion of the court. 
An injunction was therefore not granted, 
although Judge Tuley stated that he 
would issue one if the police interfered 
with future meetings. 





ee! 


“It is time to call a halt,” Judge Tuley 
says; and he accompanies the words with 
an opinion which, at a time when our 
judves are turning themselves into lack- 
eys, is as refreshing as spring water toa 
thirsty traveler. 


“The members of this society,” he 
writes, ‘‘may seek to disseminate views 
or principles which, in the opinion of the 
great majority of our citizens, are in- 
imical to the rights of property and the 
public welfare. But they have the right 
to publicly meet and discuss them in a 
quiet and peaceable manner, and make 
converts to their views if they are able to 
doso. This right of free speech and free 
assemblage is a natural right, and it 
would seem unnecessary to be expressly 
provided for in a republican form of gov- 
ernment. It, however, is expressly se- 
cured to the people by the bill of rights 
in our state constitution.” These general 
principles are not often disputed. Even 
Bonfield would concede them. It is only 
in the application of general truths that 
men like Bonfield usually exhibit their 
enmity to free institutions. But Judge 
Tuley makes the application so definitely 
that Bonfield kept his hands off when the 
meeting which he had threatened to 
suppress was held. Bonfield had sworn 
that it was his belief and opinion that the 
Arbeiter bund was organized for unlawful 
purposes, that its name was a mere cloak, 
and that its real purpose was to over- 
throw the laws of Illinois; also that the 
Mayor and the chief of police had for- 
bidden the meetings because they be- 
lieved the orgasizytion to be a treason- 
able one, and if aot prohibited would at- 
tack the property and persons of the citi- 
zens of Illinois. On this statement of 
mere belief and opinion, it was proposed to 
forcibly deny the right of assemblage and 
free speech, and of it Judge Tuley says: 
“Tam astounded to find that at this day, in 
this free country, it should be urged by 
affidavit and arguments in a court of 
justice that a police official can forbid the 
meeting of a society or a public meeting 
because of his belief that the society isa 
treasonable one and the members are 
about to commit treasonable acts. If this 
be law then every political, literary, re- 
ligious or other society would hold their 
constitutional right of free speech and 
peaceuble ussembling at the mercy of 
every petty policeman—for the chief ip 
this respect has no more power than his 
lowest subaltern, . . . What judge 
or justice of the peace would issue a war. 
rant upon such affidavits? And if the 
police had arrested without warrant any 
member of this society who attempted to 
vointo their hall, as they threatened to 
do, what Judge in the state, if such a 
person had been brought before him upon 
the writ of habeas corpus and for cause 
of arrest the police had put these afhi- 
davits of Bonfield and Hubbard in the 
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shape of arevurn or justification for the 
arrest, but would have discharged such 
arrested persons as quick as he could 
have written the words ‘discharged from 
custody? In nocity of the Union, in no 
part of any state or territory of the 
United States, except here in the city of 
Chicago, have police officials altempted 


to prevent the right of free speech or of 


peaceable assemblage upon such unwar- 
runted pretenses and assumptions of 
power.” 





There is one clause of Judge Tuley’s 
opinion the truth of which every really 
law abiding and peaceable citizen should 
grasp and cling to: “The police by arbi- 
trary urrests without warrant, and by 
such illegal acts as are here complained 
of, cause more disorder than they cure, 
and create more crime than they pre- 
vent!” 

A more concise and accurate statement 
of the scope of the right of assembly and 
speech could not be made than this, by 
Judge Tuley: ‘However objectionable 
some of the objects of this society may 
be to the court, or to the great body of 
our citizens, the only question is, are they 
lawful? They have a right to advocate 
their peculiar views in public assembly, 
they may discuss any social or economic 
question, may demand the repeal of old 
laws and the substitution of such new 
ones as may conimend themselves to their 
judgments, whims or caprices; they may 
criticize the acts of all public officers, 
from the president of the United States, 
the judge on the bench, down even to the 
policeman. They may even advocate a 
change of our form of government and 
the substitution of another, but peaceably 
by means of the freeman's weapon—the 
ballot—not by force or revolution. . . 
When assembled, what power have the 
police over the people assembled? The 
police have power to disperse any meeting 
that becomes riotous or tumultuous. The 
only other discretion that I am aware of 
the police possessing over public meetings 
is the power to determine whether the 
speeches and conduct of those present is 
likely to lead to present tumult and dis- 
order; if so they may command those 
composing the meeting to disperse. . . 
The power here vested is a delicate one, 
and to be exercised with great caution 
and at the peril of the peace officer if he 
vo too far. He is not constituted by the 
law acensor of the right of free speech, 
nor is it material whether he approves of 
or disapproves of the utterances or acts of 
the persons assembled. His only duty is 
to keep the peace and it is only when there 
is imminent danger of a then present 
breach of the peace that he has the right 
to interfere with the meeting.” 


Judging from reports that have come 
from Chicago at frequent intervals during 
the past two years, Judge Tuley’s view of 
the right of assembly and speech and of 
the authority of the police will have, to 
Bonfield, and Hubbard, the chief of police, 
and even to the mayor and the corpora- 
tion counsel, every appearance of a nov- 
elty in law. Under cover of the excite- 
ment over the Haymarket riot Bonfield 
has carried the repression of assembly, 
speech and organization to a dangerous 
length. Dangerous, not alone in its in- 
vasion of rights constitutionally guaran- 
teed, but in its tendency to excite resist- 
ance and mob violence. Judge Cooley, 
the eminent law writer from whom Judge 
Tuley quotes, says, almost as if he were 
writing a letter of friendly caution to 
Bontield: “Repression of full and free dis- 
cussion is dangerous in any government 
resting upon the will of the people. The 
people cannot fuil to feel that they are 
deprived of rights, and will be certain to 
become discontented when their discus- 
sion of public measures is sought to be 
circumscribed by the Judgment of others 
upon their temperance or fairness, They 
must be left at liberty to speak with the 
freedom which the magnitude of the sup. 
posed wrongs appears in their minds to 
demand; and if they exceed all the proper 
bounds of moderation, the consolation 
niust be that the evil likely to spring from 
the violent utterances will probably be 


less, and its correction by public senti- 
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ment more speedy than if the terrors of 
the law were brought to bear to prevent 
the discussion,” The reaction against the 
Chicago pelice has come in good form. 
The law itself has found a voice which 


the police are bound to hear, 


On Sunday following the decision of 
Judge Tuley a meeting was held in Chi-. 
cayro at which Paul Grotkau, one of the 
speakers, is reported to have said that the 
law must be throttled, that “we must 
trample it under our feet,” that ‘‘we must 
resort to force,” and so on. Whether Mr. 
Grotkau really said what is attributed to 
him, can only be inferred, for newspaper 
reports of anarchist speeches are far from 
trustworthy. But if he did speak in this 
intemperate way the wisdom of letting 
him alone is plain, Suchsentiments only 
serve to make the speaker ridiculous in 
public estimation. To suppress them is 
to give them dignity and importance, and 
at the same time to invade a sacred poli- 
tical right. When force is resorted to 
and the law trampled under foot or such 
a policy is actually attempted, it will be 
time to interfere; and if there be no inter- 
ference till then, there will be no occasion 
at all for interference with the plans of 
preachers of violence. The violence 
which unjust social conditions may en- 
gender will be neither begun nor carried 
on by the preachers of violence, nor yet 
as some timid people fear, by their dupes. 
It will be an outburst, having no connec- 
tion with plots and plans and heroic ora- 
tory. But it need not come, though it is 
not to be prevented by encouraging a 
Bonfield to squat on the safety valve, but 
by removing the fundamental injustice— 
by the triumph of that agitatien for the 
single tax, which Judge Tuley justly says, 
has come to stay. 





SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT IN IRELAND. 


Au tutluential Newspaper Reprints ‘Pro. 
gress and Poverty” as a Serial and 
Claims That Ie Contains the True Solu. 
tion of the Social Problem. 

The Cork Eagle, the largest pauper published 
in the province of Munster, and one of the 
most influential in Ireland is reprinting ‘‘Pro- 
gress and Poverty” in its columius week by 
weck, with the avowed object of winning its 
readers to the principles of the single tax. In 
an editorial accompanying the first chapters, 
the Eagle speaks as follows: 





Anvy of our readers desiring to get aclear 
insight into the land question should carefully 
peruse zach chapter, for, to be properly un- 
derstood and appreciated, the author should 
be closely followed. The cause of the grind- 
ing, maddening poverty that to-day is found 
side by side with a fabulous wealth, is the 
great problem that Henry George set himself 
to solve, and there can be no doubt but he 
gives the true solution, (namely, Jand mo- 
nopoly), and, in doing so, has completely up- 
set the old erroneous notions on political 
economy that have hitherto set social reform- 
ersastray. Tothose, then, who seek the truth, 
to those who desire to ascertain the cause of 
the increasing poverty that to-day threatens to 
undermine and destroy society and social life, 
we would earnestly say. ‘read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” each chapter, deciding for 
yourselves the all-important question as to 
whether God created the land for the benefit 
of all his creatures, or only to be monopolized 
byafew. Ontbis particular subject we have 
more thao once (by special request) published 
the Right Rev. Dr. Nulty’s able treatise. It 
is “Progress and Poverty” in a nutshell, 
while George’s work treats the great eco- 
nomic question with a detail and close reason- 
ing that leaves no escape from his conclu- 
sions; therefore, it is that we would anxiously 
ask, from all lovers of trut’ , justice, and lib- 
erty, from those who yearn to raise their 
vc -es against a terrible wrong, a wrong that 
has no equal, a careful perusal, if not study, 
of the work, as its publication proceeds from 
week to week. 


He Ouly Needs to Think Awhile. 


A Vermont Universalist clergyman writes 
to a New York single tux believer to thank 
him for sending him acopy of Tak Stanpaxp, 
which ‘very much interested” him. He says 
he has since obtained “several back num- 
bers,” and finds “more political meat there 
than in any other puper—something to think 
of and to digest.” He also says: “I have 
been always identified with the republican 
party, until there seemed no hope of anything 
in nature of reform from that source. Now I 
coalesce with any interest that sbali help to 
defeat it.” 





On eee mtn me ap ate mg ne 


For Werk in Chicago, 


CuicaGo, Il.—All advocates of the single 
tax residing on the uorth side are requested 
to send me their address, by postal or other- 
wise, for the purpose of getting acquainted 
and perfecting an organization t push on the 
work of propaganda. f. W. MaGumg, 

No, 10 Cass street, 
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MEN AND THINGS. 


Se ae Aa a i 


The designs for the new cathedral are 
all in—it is suid there are eighty-seven of 
them allogether—and the committee of 
trustees, of which Bishop Potter is chair- 
man, will now proceed. to compare and 
consider them, and, under divine guid- 
ance, select the one best suited io the 
purpose for whieh the cathedral is to be 
erected. This purpose, as stated by one 
of the trustees, is to provideac hureh from 
which the bishop ean direct the work of 
the whole body of the Protestant Spisco- 
pal clergy as regards the poor. It is 
tinderstood that the trustees will ae 
preference, other things being equal, 
the design which most cle uly aban 
some distinctively Americun idea. The 
cathedral is to have an individuality—an 
American individuality. It may be, like 
the pauper built cathedral of Cologne, the 


dream of an angel carved in stone, but 


the angel must be, if possible, an Amer- 
ican angel, or at all events, must have 
fallen asleep and done his dreaming arid 
American surroundings and influences, 

I am not a member of the board of 
trustees of the new cathedral—the Church 
of St. Jolin the divine is to be its official 
title—-nor have Iany expectation that they 


will consult me before making their de- 


cision. But I know the plan they ought 
to select forall that. It is the product of 
an American brain, embodies a distinet- 


ively American idea, and will, more than 
any other submitted, afford facilities for 
that episcopal supervision of the evangel- 


ization of the poor, which is said to be the 


-main object of the cathedral’s building. 


The design is a severely simple one, 
The facade shows none of that barbaric 
ornamentation characteristic of European 
fanes. Itisa plain front of Haverstraw 
brick—of course none but American 


-materials are to be used in the construc- 


tion of the American cathedral—with the 
main entrance in the center. On each 


side the entrance are windows, showing 


clear white glass set in panes, and so 
arranged that the sashes can be raised or 
lowered for purposes of ventilation. 
Above are fine rows of similar windows 
set at even distances apart. Within the 
entrance is a spacious hull, six feet in 
width, and running the whole depth of 
the building. A handsome staircase of 


American pine, with a stained balustrade, 


leads tothe upper portion of the build- 
ing. On each side the hall convenient 


doors gives uccess to small apartments 
which can be utilized as chapels or 


cubicula for the inferior clergy, and a 
door at the end Jeads to the grounds in 
the rear. The upper portion of the 
cathedral is arranged in five successive 


tiers or stories, each with its hall and 
chapels. The floors, like the staircases, 


are of pine, and the window cases are 
decorated with staining in imitation of 
mahogany. The rear of the building, 
like the front, is of brick, but its sim- 
plicity is relieved with a curious iron 
structure, symbolical of Jacob’s ladder, 
which reaches from the second tier of 
chapels to the rep of the edifice. 


The ee of the bishop are on 
the top tier or floor of the cathedral and 
are fitted with conveniences for house- 
keeping fully equal to those enjoyed by 
the majority of New Yorkers. They are 
three in number, two being intended as 
sleeping rooms for the bishop and his 
family, while the third is arranged to 
serve as kitchen, dining room, nursery, 
drawing room, laundry and chapel 
prayers. The bed rooms 
ave lighted und ventilated from oa brick 
tube which runs from the ground to the 
roof, and the drawing room has two 
windows overlooking the grounds in’ the 
rear, An endless rope, running through 
a pully in one of the window casings of 
the laundry and another pulley on a lofty 
wooden pole out doors, is arranged for 
the hanging cut of the episcopal wash, 
A neat iron siuk stands in one corner of 
the library; the kitchen is provided with 
w range; anda glass fronted sideboard or 
dresser jn the dining room is intended to 
receive the family bite and china, 

The advaniages which the bishop will 
enjoy, by reason of his occupancy of these 
chambers, ave obvious, He can direct the 
work of the clergy among the poor with 
an ease and certainty which canuet but 
produce the happiest evangelical effect. 
Special forms of prayer will suggest them- 
selves to his mind when he gets up in the 
morning and finds the drawing room filled 





with smoke and perfume from the liver | 
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which Mrs. Bishop i 
fast, or when be comes home on a hot 
summer «afternoon, and discovers the 
same good lady struggling with the fam- 
ily wash. The antics of the little Bishops 
on theiron Jadders outside the windows, 
the oreasional breakage of the clothes- 
line and consequent dispersal of episcopal 
vesture, the frequent clogging of the 
sink—anathema sit—the bursting of the 
waterpipes or stoppage of the water 
supply, the  neeessity of carrying 
down the ashes and bringing up the 
coal-every morning, the fatigue of writing 
sermous With a crying clild in the room, 
and the thermometer at 100 or more— 
these, anda thousand other equally happy 
experiences will make him fertile of ideas 
for the proseention of the Master's work 
among the poor. The charitable socie- 
ties, when they wait on him, will be 
amazed at the vigor of his language and 
the far reaching inclusiveness of his com- 
munications. For he will have learned 
how itis himself. Tfe will know, by ex- 
perience, some of the trials and tempta- 
tions which afflict the poor, and he will 
be asking himself the question, how men 
who are denied the very semblance of a 
home here on earth, can: be expected to 
have faith in the promise of a home in 
heaven hereafter. 

Tsay, this isthe plan the trustees of 
the new eathedral ought to accept. But 
they won't do it. They will house their 
God with a pile ofanarble, beautiful as 
they can make’ it, with broad aisles, and 
Jofty colunins, and towers pointing to the 
sky. And the idea will never cross their 
minds that to build a ten million dollar 
temple .to the God of love and justice, 
while God's children stand robbed of their 
inheritance, isan insult to the Almighty. 

IT suppose the Ford committee's bill to 
restrict immigration is scarcely likely to 
become alaw; but if it should do so, it 
seems to me that the captains of trans- 
atluntic steamers and the conductors of 
railway trains from Canada and Mexico 
are voing to bave a pretty hard time of it. 


It will be the duty of every one of these 


functionaries, before allowing a pussen- 
ger to embark for the United $ States: 1. 
To make sure that the passenger has a 
certificate of character from the nearest 
United States consul or other diplomatic 
representative; To cross-examine the 
passenger as to his politico-economical 
opinions, soas to make sure that he is 
neither an anarchist, like Herbert 
Spencer, nor a socialist, like our own 
Lyman Abbott; 3. To .imake sure that the 
passenger is not & polygamist, in either 
theory or practice; 4. To satisfy himself, 
on evidence, that the passenger is neither 


an idiot, nor insane, nor w pauper, nor 
liable to becomea public charge, nora 


discharged or pardoned convict, nor un- 
der engagement to go to work after his 
arrival; 5. To be prepared to guarantee 
that the passenger doesn’t come to this 
country with the intention of working a 
year or two and then going’ home again. 
Failing to make these inquisitions with 
sufficient care the captain or conductor is 
liable, at any time within two years, to 
be haled before a United States court, 
and, on trial and conviction, sentenced to 
w fine of $1,000 and imprison:uent for 
three years. 


Another infant industry to be protected, 
Aiman has discovered an extensive de- 
posit of ozocerite, or mineral wax, near 
Salt Lake City. Ozocerite is used for 
making Qolls and candles, and for vari- 
ous adulterations .n the place of wax, 
Hitherto we have got otir supplies of 
ozocerite from Austria, Which was sup- 
posed to have the only deposit in the 
World, and have been let off with a mod- 
erate tariff fine of one pound in five. But 
now that this Salt Lake City deposit 
has come to light a duty of at least fifty 
per cent will be 1 necessary to enable the 
man who owns the ground containing the 
deposit to afford to let other fellows yo 
and shovel the ozocerite up, We shall all 
pay more tor candles and wax dolls, but 
that will be made upto us by the fact 


ethat the ozocerite mine owner will get 


rich, Of course the men who now find 
employment in producing the things 
Which go to Rurope and elsewhere to pay 
forthe Austrian ozocerite will be thrown 
out of work, But what of that? AH 
they have todo is to buy tickets to Salt 
cake City and apply for work in the 
ozocerite mine there, 2 erhaps theyll Bet 
it—and perhaps the yy Won ls 


The collector of some it Detroit bas 
been instructed tu collect duty on all 
Cunadian ty wll wid cars thint MOY pass 


is tying for break- 
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through Detroit carrying ends reonié one 
American point to another American 
point. In one way and another we are 
gradually getting square with the wreteh- 
ed Canucks for their abominable conduct 
about. those fish, 





But it is not only by levying a duty on 
railway cars that the Detroit custom 
house is striving to build higher the tariff 
wall between this country and Canada. 
Notice has been yviven.that hereafter me- 
chanics, clerks and laborers, living in 
Windsorand crossing daily to Detroit to 
pursue their vocations, Will be refused 
admission to land, under the contract Ja- 
bor law. Hereafter if a man wants. to 
work in Detroit, he must live in Detroit 
and pay Detroit rents. Of course, the 
customs authorities are not to blame. 
They are only executing the letter of 
the law. But how fortunate it is that the 
constitution forbids any interstate cus- 
tom houses. Otherwise, the hundred 
thousand orso New Yorkers who now en- 
joy the blessing of cheap homes in New 
Jersey would have to move back to: the 
city. Which, on protectionist principles, 
would be a vreat thing, for New York’s 
laborers, and, on. common sense _princi- 
ples, a great thing for New York’s land- 
lords. 


The secretary of sti oth of Michigan has 
just issued a report on the wheat crop of 
Michigan, and the cost of raising and 
hary resting: it. From this we learn that 
the cost of producing a bushel of wheat 
in 1888 was: In southern Michigan, 66 
cents; in central Michigan, 65 cents, and 
in northern Michigan, 571g cents. or 
the last five years the average wheat 
yield of the state has been 16.91 bushels 
per acre, and the average cost of produc- 
ing it $14.22 peracre. A Michigan farmer, 
putting in 100 acres of wheat yeurly, may 
therefore be fairly assumed to have pro- 
duced 1,691 bushels every year at a cost of 
$1,422, 

Turning to Bradstreet’s for January 12 
T find the average cash ‘price of No, 2 
spring wheat in Chicago, for the past 
three years, to have been 78.838) cents, 
The actual average was somewhat lower, 
since Bradstreet’s includes in its compila- 
tion the extraordinary price of $2 a bushel 
paid at the cuhnination of the Hutchinson 
corner. 

atts Tam by no means an expert in 

‘ain and: provisions; but if wheat has 
avera ved seventy-cight cents and a frac- 
tion iu the Chicago market, I don't be- 
lieve the Michigi wun farmer can have 
averaged more than seventy cents for bis 
share ‘of the price. Assuming this to be 
correct, then the Michigan farmer's 
yearly account with his 100 acre wheat 
field has stood, on the average, something 
like this: 


DR. 
To cost of producing 1,691 bushels 
Wheite 6 ko ge ie ww aw 5 SLA. OO 
CR. 


By sales of 1,691 bushels wheat, at 70 


cents. 2. ew ee we ww ww) OB 83.'70 


Net loss on wheatcrop. 6... $238.30 


Turning over a few pages of Brad- 
street’s, I find an advertisement bein- 
ning thus: 

GUARANTEE INVESTMENT CO. 

7 per cent. GUARANTEED 7 per cent. 
FARM MORTGAGES 


and so forth. There is a certain connec- 
tion between these things, which the 
Michigan farmer would soon discover if 


he'd only do some bookkeeping. 
So much foran American industry that 
doesn’t pay. Now for one that does. 


Messrs, KE. S. Higgins & Coa., the carpet 


manufacturers, whose hands are naw 
striking against a reduction of wages, 
have published the following stutement 
in reply to the questions of Mr. Johu Mor- 
vison, quoted in last week’s STANDARD: 
Assume the value of our bulldiugs to. be 
$200,000; machinery, $250,000; lands, $250,000; 
eash, $1,500,000; total, $22, 200, 000, Tuterest 
charged at 3 per cent on total, $110,000; de- 
preciation of buildings at 4 ‘per cent, $10,000; 
depreciation of machinery wl 7 per ceub, $17,- 
nO, total to be allowed, $197,500, before 
profits of the business using $2,200,000 can be 
shown, This is Gg per cent aud nov 18 per 


Messrs, Higgins & Co, prudently stop 
there, and are mighty careful not to tell 
ally de 
) percent on 32,200,000 
has been earniod and safely invested, 
And there js a roundness about these 
figures that scarcely inclines one ta put 
fuith in therm. A quiliion and a jill! in 
cash! Noimore, no less, Vo they really 
keep on hand, L wouder, an average of a 
million and a half dollars’ worth of mas 


make after the 6!) 


terial, completed product, and money? 


: 






‘nutkes still more glaring the 


tre inti ne pede eaters eet = cer einem ge 


| Doesn't itis re 500,000 inelide. 2 good 
deal of money for carpets sold on credit? 
And when they sell carpets on credit, do 
they sell them as cheaply as if for cash? 
If acustomer pays for his carpets with 
aw four months’ note, are not they able 
to tike that note to their bank and get 
for itasum equal to the cash price of 
the car ere ¥ Lecommend these questions 
to Mr. Jolin Morrison. 

Also, it would be interesting to know 


something more about: that item of 
“lands, $250,000." Did) the “lands” cost 


$250,000?) Or doves that sum represent 
what EK. oS. Higeius & Co, think they 
could get for them. If the “lands” should 
be w orth $300,000 next year, would Ee. Ss, 
Higgins & Co. consider the $50,000 ad- 
vance as a contribution toward that 617 
per cent which must be earned before any 
profitcan be shown on their business ? 
Or would they claim it as so much more 


vapital invested in their business, and ex- — 


pect five per cent a year on it? 


T think the Mice wheat grower, 
With his yearly deficit: of $238.30, might 
do well to look into this Higgins business 
alittle and try to find out why it is that 
vrarpet producing is so profitable and 
Wheat producing so much the contrary. 
If he willexamine the tariff! law of 1883 
he will get sometighton the subject. He 
will find Brussels carpet scheduled. at 
thirty cents per square yard and thirty 
per cent ad valorent. That means that 
if the Englishman who buys his wheat 
gives hin’ a Brussels carpet in exchange, 
he must pay thirty cents on every dollar 
of its value and thirty cents on every yard 
of its measurement before he can bring 
it into the country. The consequence of 
this little arrangement is) that when 
Higgins & Co. buy Mr. Farmer's wheat 
they pay him the Kuglish price for it, 
less the freight to KMngland; but when 
Mr. Farmer buys a carpet from Higgins 
& Co. he pays them the English price, 
plus as much of the thirty cents a yard 
and thirty per cent ad valorem as. the 
carpet trust think best to charge him, 
So the Michignun farmer falls astern, and 
Messrs Higeins & Co., perhaps, invest 
their surplus earnings in seven per cent 
suaranteed farm mortgages, 


A poor crazy wretch By the nume o 
Mnason Hfuntsmian has been, traveling 
round New Jersey, declaring himself to 
be the Sou of God, and c& ling on Jersey- 
men to pay him divine honors. In place 
of sending him tow lunatic asylum the 
Jerseymen indicted hime for blasphemy, 
tried hing, found him euilty and sentenced 
hime tosix months in jail, a fine cf $LO0 
and Lie costs of the prosecution. 


The British covernment, with charac- 
teristic Common sense, is doing its best 
to rid the Britislisles of as many healthy, 
enervetic and enterprising inhabitants as 
possible, so as to make room for the Ger- 
mans, Poles, und other continentals who 
are crowding into the country, Once 
every quarter, a placard is hung up in 
every post office in the kingdom, explain- 
ing to the lieges how much better off they 
Will find themselves if they'll only 
out, and paternally advising them of the 
best places to go to. The latest procluma- 
tion of this kind has just appeared, an- 
nouncing that unmarried female servants 
wind unimarricd agricultural laborers of 
high character will be carried to Quecus- 
land free; that Canada will want some 
laborers In the spring, but they aust piry 
their own passages; that faurniers with 
money will be helped out to western Aus- 
tralia and the cape of Good Hope; that 
mechanics are not much wanted any- 
Where, and had better stay at home; and 
$0 Oon—there’s wa lot more of it: that is 
hardly worth quoting, And all this time 


Magtish fields are voing out of cultiva- | 


tion and) lnglishimen are suffering for 
want of the food and clothing wad shelter 
that Maglish land owners forbid thems tou 
produce, . 


Llere is wstatement of Mnehind's food 
importations fora smele week—the week 
ending December 20, Just read it, It 
absurdity of 
the policy which kieks out of the countey, 
—thed country-—the yery men who ask 
nothing better than to be allowed to 
apply their dabor ba the soil in food pro- 
duction; 

6,G0U be eV OS, 
SWING, 

14,460, Ug pounds af dressed meul. 
ss 00 pounds of rabbits, 
11,200,000 pounds — of Mater 
cheese aud dard, 
“44,700,000 Bate oo 
4,000 bushels of onlans, 
bvH,0U0 pounds Gf putatues, : 
424,000,000 pounds ot pata and fou, 
$15,000 worth of paulliy ig bese 


culyus, sheep, hands and 
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We should calla farmer an ass who 
should leave his flelds to lie falluw, and 
send to the city for his supplies of grain 
and vegetables. Yel that is just what 
“nglishmen are doing to-diy, 


Itis gratifying to learn that on New 
Year's day the queen of Great Britain and 
[reland distributed—of course through 
the proper officers of the royal house- 
hold—-to 897 selected poor people of Wind- 
sor four pounds of beef each (including 
bone) and one and. one-half hundred 
weight of coals. Jt is actions such as 
this that keep English radicalism in 
check and prove the superiority of things 
as they are over things as they might be. 
| Only when we remember that Windsor is 
a town of 12,000 people, and an exception- 
ally well-to-do town besides, the question 
will force itself forward: If seven anda 
half percent of the population are de- 
serving poor, what percentage must the 
undeserving be—the fellows who didn't 
getany of the royal beef and coal? 

The Children’s aid society has, during 
the past year, procured homes for 2,721 
children. It has furnished summer vaca- 
tions for 4,457 more. It has sent 5,734 
mothers with their babies to the seashore. 
It has taught 10,598 children for varying 
periods in its industrial and night schools. 
It has sheltered 10,509 boys and girls in 
its lodging houses. It has given away 
533,778 meals. 

It is plewsing to read all this. It is 
good to know that a certain number of 
children have been given some sort of a 
chance, who might otherwise have never 
had any chance at all—that children have 
been fed who might otherwise have had 
to go hungry—that mother and babies 
have been refreshed by sea air who might 
otherwise have had no escape from the 
hot summer breath of the city. To be 
sure, I fear, the “homes” have hardly 
been such as I would be anxious my own 
children should find if I should die and 
leave them homeless—the babies who 
went to the seashore had to come back to 
their native tenements—-the children who 
got fed had to go hungry again afterward 
—the periods of attendance at the schools 
were of the shortest. But still a certain 
amount of misery has been alleviated. 
If Lazarus hasn’t had a whole loaf of 
comfort, at all events he’s had a crumb 
ortwo. He may be still hungry; but at 
all events some nourishment has been 
given him. 


But why not give Lazarus the whole 
loaf? Why stop at homes for 2,721 chil- 
dren? Why not find homes for them all? 
Or why not educate them all, feed them 
all, clothe them all? If it bea good thing 
—and who will dispute it—to give some 
children three months’ schooling, surely 
it would be a better thing to give all the 
children a year’s schooling. The year’s 
work of the Children’s aid society cost a 
little over $200,000. Why not raise a few 
millions, make a determined effort, pro- 
vide for all the children, and have no pov- 
erty at allinthe next generation? Surely, 
if the money is all that is wanted, the 
money can be found. There is no lack of 
money in New York city. 

The good Samaritan shakes his head 
when suggestions of this sort are made to 
him. He has finished his Jerusalem trip, 
and is at home now, in his native Samuria, 
where he can consider matters deliberate- 
ly and calmly. That sort of thing would 
never do, he says. It would put a pre- 
mium on pauperism and encourage par- 
ents to neglect their offspring. If we 
undertook to provide for all the children 
who might need providing for, we should 
soon have three-quarters of the children 
of New York on our hands. So you 
would. But has it never occurred to you, 
my dear Samaritan friend, that you are 
now doing on a small scale what you would 
then be doing on a large scale? 





Mr. Police Inspector Bonfield of Chi- 
cago has at last been sat down upon 
pretty effectually. Hitherto Mr. Bon- 
field has assumed the functions, not only 
of a police officer, but of an inquisitor as 
well, He has felt it his duty to “size up” 
men’s opinions, and to punish unlicensed 
thinkers by depriving them of constitu. 
tional rights, To think as Bonfield thought, 
or at all events to pretend to think as 
Bonfield thought, was a condition pre- 
cedent of a tranquil life inChicago, And 
there were not ufew among the people 
of Chicago who considered this state of 
things eminently proper, and not at all 
at variance with freedom, 

But now comes Judge Tuley of the cir- 
cuit court, and says that he is ‘as- 
tounded” that a policeman should dare 
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toact as Policeman Bonfleld has’ acted. 
The right of opinion, and the right of 
peaceable meeting to exchange and ex- 
press opinions, are, Judge Tuley tells 
Mr. Bonfield, factors of American free- 
dom, not to be repressed at the whim 
“of every petty policeman.” Inspector 
Bonfield has received a much needed les- 
son. It is to be hoped he will heed it, 


There is something touching in the 
story of the cashier of the Seamen’s bank, 
whose sudden death last month has been 
followed by the discovery of his dis- 
honesty. Here was an old man, a life- 
long member of a prominent church, oc- 
cupying a position of trust and living a 
fruval, and apparently a blameless life. 
People who knew him had confidence in 
him—a confidence that let who would go 
wrong, he, at least was to be depended 
on, He was the treasurer of his church. 
He had charge of the funds of the mis- 
sionary society for seamen. He had the 
management of several small estates. In 
the eyes of the world he had lived an 
honest, uneventful, unambitious life. 

So he died. And then the truth ap- 
peared, The church funds were gone. 
The mission funds were gone. The 
securities of the various estates had 
vanished. He had appropriated them all. 
The reputation of a lifetime was shat- 
tered and blasted in an instant. 

Then it was learned that his defalca- 
tions dated buck sixteen years, to the 
panic of 1873. He had dabbled in the 
stock market, and apparently used a 
portion of the securities intrusted to him 
to supply his deficiencies. Then to meet 
the interest payments on these securities 
he was forced to trench upon the other 
funds intrusted to him. And so one dis- 
honesty compelled him to another, until 
at last all was gone. 

Just think what the man must have 
suffered. For to such a man the good 
opinion of his fellow men was everything. 
He was anchored here in this community. 
So long as he could escape detection he 
was secure of a position at a salary 
amply suflicient for his support. But, ex- 
cept his salary, he had nothing. Detec- 
tion meant beggary for him as well as 
loss of reputation. Think what he must 
have suffered in that sixteen years—the 
ever present dread of the hour when the 
fr‘ends who had honored him would look 
on him with contempt, when the widows 
whose substance he had wasted would 
reproach him with their destitution, 
when he himself would be thrust out to 
starve in his old age. Death must have 
been a relief to him. 


Such occurrences as this are warnings 
to our civilization. They teach us—or 
they would teach us, did we trouble our- 
selves to learn the lesson—that in the 
mad scramble for wealth, caused by the 
goading dread of poverty, the old time 
guarantees of honesty are becoming 
yulueless. Year by year men are learn- 
ing to have less and less confidence in 
their fellows. And as this confidence de. 
cays civilization must, of necessity, de- 
ay withit. A total want of confidence 
between man and man means nothing 
less than anarchy—the anarchy of brutes 
fighting over their prey. 

T. L. M’CREapy. 








Plaved the Mischief With the G. 0. P. in 
188). 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., March 32, 1890.—Your 
readers all remember that after our grand 
old party came into power in 1889 our states- 
men passed an act to reduce the surplus and 
revise the tariff in such a way that American 
industries should receive adequate protection, 
They abolished the internal revenue tax on 
tobacco und cut the duty on sugar down 
nearly one-half. The latter move I am afraid 
has played the mischief with us. Of course 
all students of markets understand that the 
tariff is not wu tax on the consumer, 
but is a sum paid by the foreign 
merchant for the privilege of entering our 
market. The people comprehended this well 
enough until after that cut was made in the 
sugar tariff. Previous to that my neighbors 
had been getting about thirteen pounds of 
grauulated sugar for adollar. But, for some 
mysterious reason, shortly after the act went. 
into effect the grocers here added half a 
pound at a time to the amount until now they 
ure giving as high as seventeen and eighteen 
pounds for a dollar. Of course the reduction 
of the tariff had nothing to do with it, be- 
cause we all know that a removal of duties 
does not tend to cheapen goods. But the 
people are ignorant. Last week I was ex- 
plaiing the blessings of protection to a group 
of workingmen, and when I asserted the fun- 
damental principle that a tariff is not a tax 
they laughed at me and said, “Gook ut 
sugar.” Unless a kind Providence furnishes 
us with some new arguments J greatly fear 
that the glorious victory of 1888 cannot be re- 
peated, A. M. Goopricu, 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Two French Economists. 

Two important works on political econ- 
omy are fresh from the French press. 
One is a detailed advertisement of the 
fact that the Bourbons of the science in 
that country intend to learn nothing. The 
other refutes many of the gloomy con- 
clusions that have made the science dis- 
mal and advances its readers far toward 
the light. The author of the first, M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu, hastening to the defense 
of the orthodox laisser-faire, has written 
what he terms a succinct expose of the 
principles of political economy. Though 
he is preparing an exhaustive work, the 
reproduction of his lectures at the col- 
lege of France during the past four years, 
it has appeared to him well to do at once 
what he vould “to enlighten the great 
public” on the subject, since it is at the 
present time being assailed with an over- 
whelming amount of “errors, prejudices, 
and nonsense.” Quite a different attitude 
is that of M. Gide, the author of the other 
work alluded to, both with respect to his 
readers and his science. The spirit ani- 
mating him is indicated in a passage in 
his preface. He quotes a criticism of a 
recent work which ran thus: “If we are 
to judge by the books which they have 
published, our professors of political econ- 
omy of the faculties of law have not ful- 
filled the intention of the power that es- 
tablished their seats. That intention was 
very clear. It was that the students 
might be preserved against socialistic 
errors by a clear and demonstrative expo- 
sition of the functions of the property 
owner. If their lectures have any useful- 
ness, of which we have strong doubt, they 
do not serve in giving what is demanded 
of them, ideas firm and exact as to the 
theory of property.” Tothis Mr. Gide re- 
plies that to search the intention of the 
legislators was not his affair, but he be- 
lieves they would not accept an interpre- 
tation so outrageous to the dignity of the 
teacher and to the liberty of the pupil. 
His idea of the character of his mission, 
he declares, is that it has for its purpose 
not to inculcate in the minds of young 
men such or such a socalled truth demon- 
strated, and indicated in advance in an 
official programme, but to teach them to 
seek the truth themselves, and to that 
end show them, with the sovereign im- 
partiality of scientific method, whatever 
there may be of error in what is generally 
accepted as truth and also whatever there 
may be of truth in what is usually con- 
demned as error. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu speaks as. if with 
authority from the highest chair in 
France. Heseems to consider reasoning 
unnecessary in his work, and to deem his 
assertion sufficient to carry conviction. 
With him political economy is a list of 
rules which it were difficult to amend, 
‘The social body,” he says, ‘thas its or- 
gans, its functions, its processes of nutri- 
tion, of distribution and of circulation, 
which are as necessary, as inseparable 
from human nature and the nature of 
things as the organs, functions and pro- 
cesses of nutrition, distribution and cir- 
culation of the human body.” And he 
writes as if to the social body disturbance 
were unknown. As it is now living, it 
should live. Simply, let it be. 

From the beginning to the end of his 
book, M. Leroy-Beaulieu makes no men- 
tion of the baneful effects of monopoly. 
There is more wealth to-day than ever in 
the world; sothe methods of producing 
wealth are good, and let us trust to their 
betterment gradually. The workingman’s 
condition is improved over what it was in 
the last century; should he not rest con- 
tented and in hope? “Without doubt 
there is misery in the world, and there 
always shall be; it is the part of charity 
to relieve it with intelligence, so as not to 
perpetuate it through over-tenderness.” 

In speaking of the “theory of the rent 
of land,” M. Leroy-Beaulieu admits that 
‘in the observations of Ricardo” there is 
a certain “nucleus” of truth, But the 
consequences that the “socialists” have 
drawn from it are absolutely false, They 
forget, he thinks, three facts: First, the 
world is not yet completely peopled; sec- 
ond, the means of communication are 
constantly being perfected, and the cost 
of transportation diminished, which de- 
stroys or lessens the privilege of the best 
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placed lands; third, improvements in 
agriculture tend to increase the value of 
poor lands and diminish the relative su- 
periority of the better lands. He does 
not mention city land values. The pres- 
ent system of land holding seems to be 
flawless. To hold land idle. or to profit 
by speculation in land values is, in the 
nature of things, the right of the land- 
owner. Of the single tax, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu has this: 

Certain socialists, like the American, Henry 
George, have proposed simply that the state, 
without buying the land, load it with taxes 
which should absorb the natural increase of 
value. This system is known and has been 

racticed since aremote date. It is that of 
Turkey and the Mohammedan peoples; the 
land tux, essentially variable, absorbing all 
above working expenses and a light protit to 
the proprictor, it results in embarrassment of 
every kind to the government, corruption and 
arbitrary action on the part of public officers, 


and ends inthe discouragement of the ugri- | 


culturists, Who no louger make any progress. 

There is more of this sort of fact and 
opinion, but perhaps enough has been 
quoted of this high French authority to 
allow ustodrop him. He is worthy of 
account merely inso far as what he stands 
for—ultra conservatism in France on burn- 
ing questions of economic thought—is im- 
portant. 

The work of M. Gide, on the contrary, 
is one of large toleration. He recog- 
nizes every prominent school of thought 
in political economy, and speaks of them 
in an unprejudiced strain, unfolding 
clearly their teachings and analysing 
them with great power and _ fairness. 
Unlike M. Leroy-Beaulieu, he abounds in 
quotation. Quesnay, Turgot, and Comte, 
Ricardo, Cobden, Mill and Spencer have 
been read by him and digested. The 
teachings of Karl Marx, Lassalle, Louis 
Blanc, Saint Simon and Owen are familiar 
to him. Our American authors are evi- 
dently on his shelves in goodly number, 
as he even quotes from the latest pamph- 
lets of Professor Ely and M. Gronlund. 
Such evidences of wide reading, it may 
be remarked, are somewhat unusual with 
French writers, excepting in the produc- 
tions of the very foremost among them. 
M. Gide also has the rare merit of quot- 
ing the pith when he does quote, and of 
making a just observation in case of com- 
ment. 

M. Gide supports the formula: ‘‘To each 
the product of his labor.” He admits the 
distinction between property in land and 
property in its products. He says: “If 
we should rest faithful to our principle 
which bases individual property on labor, 
we ought to declare legitimate the right 
of property to the products of labor, and 
illigimate the right of property in land.” 
But then, after investigating the methods 
by which land has been held and worked 
in common, and recounting the history 
of the development of private property 
in land, he: says: ‘““We think, then, even 
while recognizing that individual prop- 
erty in land constitutes a derogation of 
the principle, to each the product of his 
labor, it is necessary to admit that dero- 
gation by reasons of public utility. . . . 
Land, in fact, if we hold ourselves strictly 
to logic, ought to belong to society, but 
as society cannot make the best use of it, 
it is conceded to individuals, in charge, 
that they may work it to the best inter- 
ests ofall. Property in land thus seems 
to us as founded lesson natural right than 
on civil law.” 

M. Gide has thus advanced in principle 
so as tobe almost side by side with the 
advocates of the single tax. It is true he 
halts short of declaring the natural right 
of every man to the use of the earth and 
of recognizing that the unearned incre- 
ment in the value of land is the true 
source of revenue for the needs of govern- 
went. But he has abandoned the line of 
argument by which the orthodox school 
maintains the right of individual property 
in land. 

Of the single tax he speaks as follows: 

This distinction [between the earth and its 
products) was at the base of the socialistic 
system of Colins, now dead, but who has left 
a school in Belgium. But Heury George, iu 
the United States, and Wallace, in England, 
have made of it niso the base of their systems. 

M. de Laveleye, Walvas, Herbert Spencer 
and Secretan have also adopted it with cer- 
tain reservations. None of these are socialists 
in the sense uaually attached to the word; 
several even belong to the individual or 
liberal school, 

The system (of the nationalization of land) 
proposed by Mill, father and son, and through 
the advocacy of which Henry George has 
lately become celebrated, consists simply in 
striking property in land by a tux, increasing 
1D & progression calculated to absorb the uns 
earned increment in proportion as it is pro- 
duced. The great practical objection to this 
system is that in the value of land there are 
two elements, one springing from the social 
and extrinsic causes that we have enumera 


ted, but the other relates to tue owner and 
bis predecessors. Tn establishing such a tax 
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it would be necessary carefully to avoid the 
second part, not only lest equity might be 
violated, since this value represents the prod- 
uct of work, but also because all initiative 
and all progress in agricultural enterprises, 
which are already, as we well know, but tov 
much given to routine, might be discouraged. + 
Now, such a distinction it is impossible to 
make. 

After passing in review various systems 
practiced and suggested in regard to land 
tenure, M. Gide holds to the French sys- 
tem of division by heritage coupled with 
the application of the Torrens acts. But. 
he says finally: ‘We can, then, conclude 
that in those cases 1n which liberty does 
not assure a distribution of landed prop- 
erty conformable to the veritable purpose 
of that institution, the right must be re- 
cognized of the legislative power to in- 
tervene to modify it by way of au- 
thority.” 

It is not to be wondered at that through 
the mazes of the French systems of 
taxation M. Gide has not yet seen the 
supreme merits of the single tax. Neither 
is it surprising that, living in a country 
mainly devoted to agriculture, he sees the 
land question rather as relating to the 
rural than the urban parts. His students 
and his readers, however, will learn that 
the notions commonly held as to land 
owners’ absolute rights are false, that the 
state is the sole author of the legality of 
their landed possessions, and that as yet 
the question of the best method of placing 
the land in charge of individuals is in 
France as elsewhere, an open one before 
the legislature and before the people.. 

J. W. SULLIVAN. 


Commercial Union with Canada. 


Would it, or would it not, be advan- 
tageous to the United States to forma 
commercial unjon with Canada, breaking 
down the tariff wall that now separates 
the two countries and making the tariff 
wall that shuts out both from the rest of 
the world of uniform height and strength 
throughout? This question is considered 
by Mr. Erastus Wiman in the North 
American Review, and by Senator Morrill 
inthe Forum. Mr. Wiman thinks com- 
mercial union with Canada would bea 


good thing for the United States. Sena- 
tor Morrill thinks it would not. And, 


curiously enough, both gentlemen ground 
their conclusions on the same facts, 
Canada has immense natural resources. 
She can produce the very things Ameri- 
cans most need. Therefore, says Mr. 
Wiman, it would be a good thing for 
Americans to trade freely with her. 
Therefore, says Senator Morrill, Ameri- 
cans ought to discourage trade with her 
as much as possible. 


Mr. Wiman describes the natural re- 
sources of Canada in glowing terms. The 
northern limit of the wheat producing 
area, he tells us, lies far within her 
boundaries. The average wheat crop of 
Manitoba, in 1887, was thirty bushels to 
the acre. The mean temperature of Hud- 
son’s bay is three degrees warmer during 
winter than that of Lake Superior, and 
at many of the Hudson’s bay company’s 
stations wheat has been grown fortwenty 
consecutive years, averaging annually 
thirty bushels to the acre, and this with- 
out fertilization or any rotation of crops. 
“North of the Minnesota line,” says Mr. 
Wiman, “‘and within the Canadian terri- 
tories, are wheat areas possessing all the 
advantages of the regions to the south, 
but in richness, fertility and extent, in- 
finitely greater.” 

But her wheat growing lands are by no 
means the greatest of Canada’s natural 
resources. She can pasture innumerable 
sheep. She grows the finest barley. She 
produces splendid cattle. Her fisheries 
are the greatest in the world. Along 
nearly six thousand miles of coast fish 
swarm in inexhaustible abundance. Her 
store of timber is beyond measurement. 
“Excepting the great triangular prairie 
east of the Rocky mountains, lying be- 
tween the United States boundary and a 
line drawn from the Red river to the up- 
per Peace river, the whole of Canada, up 
to the northern limit of the growth of 
trees, preseuts one vast forest area, ex- 
cept where it hus been cleared by the 
hand of man.” Already, in spite of a 
twenty per cent duty, fully one half of 
the lumber consumed in the west is sup- 
plied by Canada. 

Of the mineral wealth of the dominion 
Mr. Wiman = speaks enthusiastically. 
‘No country in the world,” he tells us, 
possesses so much iron as Canada, in no 
land is it so easily mined, and nowhere is it 
quite so accessible to manufacturing cen- 
tera," 


Take the instance ut New Glasgow, in Nova 
Scotia, where, within a radiua of six miles, 








there are found deposits of iron ore of the 
best quality, equalto that of any other part 
of the world, side by side with limestone, 
chemically pure, in the immediate presence of 
coke in abundant f eaeoee from seams thirty 
feet thick, lying directly op a railway within 
six miles of the Atlantic ocean! . . Through- 
out Nova Scotia there are deposits of ore of 
the greatest possible value; but in Quebec, 
und especially in Ontario, the value of the 
iron deposits is something enormous, Near 
the city of Ottawa there is a hill of iron 
enlled the Hayeock mine, which would yield 
an output of one hundred tons per day of ore 
for one hundred and fifty years without being 
exhausted. On the Jineof the Ottawa, on the 
St Lawrence, in the eastern townships, on the 
Kingston and Pembroke railway, on the Cen- 
tral Ontario railway, through Lake Nipissing, 
in Lake Winnipeg on Big island aud on Van- 
couver’s island, there are enormous deposits 
of ore, all possessing this singular ad- 
vantage, of almost a freedom from 
phosphorus. It has been truly said that 
“What the devil is_to religion, that phos- 
phorus is to iron.” The peculiar advantage 
of the Canadian ore in this respect is suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the fact that in the 
fuce of a duty of seventy-five cents per ton, 
this iron is being steadily introduced for the 
ourpose of mixing with other ores at Joliet, 

IL, at Pittsburg, Pa., and at other points. 
A market such as the United States would af- 
ford, if it were frec, and the introduction of 
enterprise and capital, would create for these 
deposits the same development and the same 
value that have followed the activity in the 
Vermillion, Menominee and Gogcebic regions. 
These latter deposits are almost within sight 
of Canada, and are but the edge of the great 
Laurentian range or belt of minerals which, 
starting on the Labrador coast, covers the 
vast area of Canada, paralleling the St. Law- 
rence and the great lakes, till they find an 
ending in the Algomar district—a locality 
that has been aptly described as a great 
treasure house of minerals, waiting only the 
touch of American enterprise, and stimulated 
by an American, to vield results far excecd- 
ing those of any mineral developinent on the 
continent. 

And besides iron, Canada has immense 
deposits of copper. She has nickel. She 
has gold and silver. She has phosphates 
—enornious deposits of the purest charac- 
ter. She has lead in almost every pro- 
vince. She has asbestos, mica, antimony, 
arsenic, pyrites, oxides of iron, marble, 
graphite, plumbago, gypsum, white quartz 
for potters’ use, siliceous sandstones for 
glass, emery and other things of that sort. 
She has the largest and purest salt de- 
posits on the continent. She has a store 
of coal that stretches from the Atluntic 
to the Pacific. San Francisco gets her 
coal from the mines of British Columbia, 
and pays a tax on it of seventy-five cents 
a ton. 

Such, in brief is Mr. Wiman’s descrip- 
tion of what he terms “the greater half 
of the North American continent.” And 
now, he asks, ‘what destiny awaits it 
all?” That Canada will, within any near 
period of time form any part of the 
American union, he does not believe. 
Even were Canadians willing to sever 
their connection with the mother coun- 
try, Great Britain would still have some- 
thing to say, and would be likely to veto 
any annexation proposition. Buta com- 
mercial union, Mr. Wiman thinks, would, 
so far as trade and commerce are con- 
cerned, be just as advantageous, and that, 
he considers, is “among the early attain- 
able possibilities.” 


But now comes Senator Morrill, and he 
is just as clear the other way. A_ po- 
litical union he might consent to if 
Canada should want it very much and 
ask for it prettily, but a commercial 
union—a si reciprocity — treaty—never! 
Canada is altogether too rich in natural 
resources, too poor in actual wealth for 
such an arrangement to be anything but 
unprofitable to the United States. She 
would want to sell everything—iron and 
copper ores, petrvleum and coal, wheat, 
oats, potatoes, peas, hops, horses, cattle, 
wool—and buy nothing in return, “Such 
a treaty, or such a union,” exclaims Sena- 
tor Morrill, “would be a complete sur- 
render of our greatly superior markets to 
the competition of over four millions of 
people, controlling a vast acreage of the 
cheapest land, for which we should in re- 
turn only obtain Canadian markets al- 
most utterly valueless to our people, 
Like Afsop’s goose, we are invited, by the 
fox to @ nominal repast of which it would 
be impossible for us to partake. . oo. 
We may as well dismiss all golden dreams 
about a market in Canada for manufact- 
ures, as we already kuow that since they 
adopted a protective tariff the manulact- 
ures established in Canada have already 
produced a glut in their own contracted 
market.” And besides all this, and more 
than all this, a commercial union would 
enable the Canadians to deluge us with 
fish. 

They must be yueer people, these 
Canadians, if the senators ideas of then 
are correct, He says they appreciate “ine 


ward bound free trade with Great Britain | 
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much less than outward,” which is. as 
much as to say they enjoy selling things, 
but mortally hate te get paid for them. 
Tow long they would continue to send 
their wheat, and wool, and iren, and 
other products across the border without 
getting anything in return, the senator 
does not try to foretell, Still less does he 
attempt to explain why such foolishness 
on their part should be displeasing to the 
people of the United States, who as a rule 
are not unwilling to get something for 
nothing. 

That pseudonymous Frenchman, Max 
O'Rell, has been persuaded by the editor 
ofthe Forum to let the American people 
know, in advance of the publication of 
his more exhaustive book on the subject, 
what he thinks of American society. This 
is what he says about American women: 


The more [saw of these large cities and 
the brilliancy, wit and refinement of society 
in them, the plainer it becutne to me that, if 
America had thus early rivaled the older 
nations of Europe in all the elegancies of 
fashionable life, it was because of its treat- 
ment of woman. It seemed to me that ber 
lot was as near to being perfection as an 
earthly lot could be. A respect amounting to 
reverence is shown for her, and it appears to 
be the chief aim of her protectors to surround 
her with luxury and make her path through 
life a sunny one. So far as adding to her 
mental and physical grace gues, this plan of 
making every woman an uncrowned queen 
hus answered completely. Seeing her high 
position, she has set herself at work to fill 
it becomingly: and it is the cultivation 
of America’s daughters, it is their charm- 
ing independence and a consciousness of their 
power, that make them so attractive aud reu- 
der American society so delightful to the 
stranger. In their treatment of woman, the 
Americans might vive more than one lesson 
to the men of the Old World, even to the 
Frenebman who, in the matter of politeness, 
lives a good deal, Dam afraid, on the reputa- 
tion of his ancestors. The respect for woman 
in America seemed to me to be perfectly dis- 
interested, purely platonic. In France, this 
respect almost always borders on gallantry. 
A Frenchinan will always stand back to let a 
woman pass, but he will generally profit by 
the occasion to take a good look at her. 

If an outsider be competent to form = an 
opinion, I venture to say that the American 
woman does not render to man a tithe of the 
devotion she receives from him. The French 
wife repays a husband's devotion by protect- 
iug bis interest; an American one too often 
repays it by breaking into his capital But 
Jonathan complains not. To hime it is only 
seemly that “beauty should go beautifully.” 
If one fortune goes he sets to work to make 
another, and the sweat of his brow is soon 
crystallizing once more upon the neck and 
arms of his beloved womankind in the form 
of diamonds, 

The dress of American women must be a 
considerable item in the expenditure of the 
country. They dress well ou all occasious, 
and portent tres bien la tvilette; but they have 
yet to learn the highes', effect in dress: a com- 
mingling of simplicity and elegance. To see 
the street toilets one would think that only 
the looms of Lyons and Genoa were capuble 
of furnishing the material for a womun’s 
gown, and in evening dress there is an appar- 
ently decp rooted tendenev to over-elabora- 
tion. It must strike Europeans as very droll 
to see ladies attired in low necked ball dresses 
to receive afternoon callers, but I found the 
practice was universal. 


We fear Max O'Rell saw very little of 
society during his six months stay in this 
country. As awrule, American women are 
not surrounded with luxury, nor is their 
path through lifealtegether sunny. They 
don’t wear stuffs from French and Italian 
looms when they go out walking; and 
they are, as a rule, too busy working for 
a living, or solving problems of domestic 
economy to either receive or make after- 
noon calls. Somebody has been humbug- 
ging Max and exhibiting Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s four hundred idlers to him as 
the whole American people. 


D. Appleton & Co. have published a 
handsome single volume translation of 
Karl Marx’s famous work: “Capital: a 
critical analysis of capitalist production.” 
The translation has been made with pe- 
culiar care by Messrs. Samuel Moore and 
Edward Aveling, while the labov of edit- 
ing has been performed by Frederick 
Bagels, 


Books Received, 

Irene; or The Road to Freedom, 
Sada Bailey Fowler, 
N. Fowler & Co. 

Bating or Strength; or Food and Diet 
in their relation to health and work, By 
M. L. Holbrook, M. De New York: MM. 
L. Holbrook & Co, 


The Centennial of a Revolution, An 
address by a Revolutionist, G, P, Put- 
nam'’s Sons, New York and London, 


By 
Philadelphia: HL. 





Montnna Pretty Much the Sume as New 


York. 

W, i, Brokaw, writing from: Alhambra 
Mont, suys that a Mrs. Redding owns imost 
of the Jand in aud wbout that town, and as at 
matter of course, runs the place pretty much 
to suit berself, The bytel keeper was ruined 
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by having to pay her $150 a month rent for 
the hotel and bath houses, and he recently 
lett the place, leaving everythiug in her 
hands. ‘he citizens erecled a small public 
meeting house, called the summer house, 
a short distance from her residence. She 
now cluims that there was a flaw in the 
vround lease, and presumes to dictate the 
For in- 
stance, she will not allow a certain preacher 
to speak there. A blacksmith pays her $4 0 
month for an otherwise useless piece of wet 
ground where he has his shop. At the end of 
his lease the shop will belong to Mrs. Red- 
ding. The hot mineral springs, of course, 
udd to the rents she reeeives from the leases 
of the bath houses, Thus, you see, says Mr. 
Brokaw, that we are net lacking for illustra- 
tions of the beauties of landlordism, even in 
Montana, 


A Few Notes From a Labor Report. 

The sixth annual report of the bureau of 
labor of Michigan, of which Mr. A. L. Heath 
is commissioner, has just uppeared. It is de- 
voted to the copper, coal, rypsum, slate, 
grindstone und fire clay industries. Here are 
some of the interesting statements contained 
in the report: 

Of the 38070 inen_ employed in the copper in- 
dustry, 2430 are foreigners, 475 (born here) 
are children of foreign parents and only 88 
are children of Atnerican parents. Nearly 
all of the captains and busses are Cornish- 
men, 

Inu the past uo boys have been employed in 
the copper mines, as there was no work that 
they could da. A) good many are now em- 
ployed as tool boys. Boys to some extent are 
also employed in the stamp mills. 

Sixty-nine names constitute the summary 
from the Mmerson and Standard coal mines. 
Fifty-nine said that wages were not as good 
as In previols years in this country and ten 
did not answer. 

The volume also contains a full report of 
the proceedings at the sixth annual conven- 
tion of the chiefs and commissioners of the 
various labor bureaus. Among the papers. 
read there and printed in this report is one 
by Edward Atkinson. 


Eusy as Rolling off a Log. 


ALLIANCE, Obio.—The world, in one re- 
spect at least, may be divided into two 
clusses of people: The class of the smart, 
but not good, and the class of the good, but 
not smart. 

The smart-bit-not-good is the privileged 
class, and live luxuriantly at the expense of 
the good-but-not-smart class. 

All the poverty, misery and general cussed- 
ness of the world is occasioned by the 
tumultuous rush of everybody to escape from 
the good-but-not-smart class into the smart-_ 
but-not-good class. 

The true solution is to resolve the whole 
Inass into one class—the good and smart. 

D. M. Hunter. 
Wants the Name \*AntieMovuopoly’’ Instend 
ot “Single Tuax.’’ 

St. Lovis.—As a member and ardent sup- 
porter of the “single tax movement” I would 
like to make a suggestion. Under the name 
of “single tax” we, as members of this move- 
ment, in place of being looked upou as help- 
ing the cause of humanity, have always been 
regarded and treated as cranks. Now why 
not call our movement “the anti-monopoly 
movement?” Under that name we would be 
understood and our work would be fur more 
prosperous. Such a name would create an 
enthusiasin amoung all classes of people. Un- 
der the name of “single tax” we cunnot pet 
people to come tu listen to our explanation; 
whereas, under the name I propose there is 
no doubt but thut we could get people to 
come to bear us, and from that we could 
educate them to the “single tux idea.” What 
do others think? M. E. 


Things are Going With a Rush in Great 
Britain. 
New York Times, Sunday, Jienmuiry 20, 

Lonpon, Jan. 10.—This bas turned out to be 
the must importan' week in British politics 
since the general election of 1886. The Glad- 
stonian liberals unexpectedly find themselves 
almost embarrass d by the sweepmg charac- 
ter of the victuries they have won, and their 
papers to-day speak of the multiplied triumphs 
that have come to ‘hem in a tone of bewilder- 
mieut. In au imperial seuse the gain of a 
seabat Govan, wh lois the most representa- 
tive und intelligent part of the great aggre- 
gation of people an and about Glasgow, is 
the most striking success yet attamed ata 
by-election. The tories bad held the seat for 
Lhe lust two parliaments and now lose it by 
over a thousand majority. 

This in itself at an ordinary time would 
suffice to send shivers dowa the ministerial 
Spine, but it sinks into triviuhty compared 
with what London, that vast citadel of tory- 
isin, intrenched in suobbery aud fortified by 
the must bigoted class and race prejudice tu 
be found anywhere on the habitable globe, 
bis this week dune, 

Qt the members sent from this swollen 
stronghold of wristocracy to the present par- 
linmment burely ouc .xth are liberals, yeb in 
Thursday's election cor the yew county couu- 
cil the liberals cart cd on strictly party dines 
very nearly one-ha:. the whole uumber of dis- 
tricls auc, with the liberals elected in the 
HOn-partisun coutests, they have aa ample 
working Unajerby ia the council This is 
nothing short of a revolution, and the list of 
Lhings which this majority is pledged ta do, 
such as tuxinug ground rents, taking the eon- 
trol uf the police away fromthe home vifice, 
taking over the e@outrol of gas, water, and 
street railways, und providing fyee buths and 
libraries, must fairly appall the tories when | 
they have revayered suligicut bregth ty thik 
the thing over, 
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A CARSON POKER INCI- 
DENT. 


Sam Davis uf the Carson Appeal, 

Ever since civilization bezan to make 
any progress in Nevada, Carson has been 
considered the stamping ground of the 
poker expert. While the superior dexter- 
ity of the Virginia faro dealer is never 
questioned, the artistic accomplishments 
of the Carsonite at a little or big 
game of draw is often alluded to with 
pride and delight by residents of that 
metropolis. The peripatetic stranger, in 
his wanderings through the sage brush, 
would sometimes stop over night at Car- 
son, and realize the superior mentality of 
the artist of that section, when telegraph. 
ing home for the funds necessary to get 
his baggage away from the Ormsby 
house. It is said that on one occasion the 
chaplain of the house of representatives 
lifted up his voice and prayed: ‘*Give us 
this day our daily stranger.” 

Yet there was an occasion when Vir- 
ginia City wrested the laurels of victory 
from Carson in a style worthy of record. 

Some of the boys had been down toa 
picnic, and while there fell into the hands 
of the poker Philistines. “heir absence 
was not noticed in Virginia City, how- 
ever, until about eight o'clock in the 
evening, when Orndort! & Magee of the 
Delta, received the following dispatch: 

Send down $500 by telegraph.—BILLyY. 

Then it was known that Billy Robinson 
and some of the boys were down at Car- 
son holding the fort for reinforcements. 
The Delta boys, with characteristic 
promptness, sent the required sum, and 
waited anxiously for the next hour, when 
they received the following: 

Send $1,000 more and Joe Dixon.—BI.uy. 

Dixon was soon found in his palatial 
sporting headquarters, next the Washoe 
club rooms, going for the exchequer of a 
number of prominent citizens. The situ- 
ation was at once explained. Joe rose 
from his seat, sent up to Mooney’s for a 
team and took a fat sack of coin from 
the safe. Jack Mugee joined him in a 
few minutes, and Joe drove across to the 
Western Union. 

“A friend of mine passes Keno on the 
eastern bound train. He’s a lightning 
striker, andif I can stop him with a dis- 
patch, the game is ours.” Joe spoke with 
great deliberation, and sent the follow- 
ing: 

To Charles Huntley, on board eastern. bound 
train at Reno—Get off and come to Carson by 


rapid conveyance. Meet me at Ormsby house 
before 3 o’clock. Business. Dixon. 


‘*He'll be there,” said Joe, ‘if the wires 
don’t go back on us.” 

In another instant the two men were 
flying over the Divide, en route for Car- 
son. 

It was a little before midnight when the 
horses, drenched with foam, reached the 
city. There was no time tolose. They 
began to hunt the leading sporting re- 
sorts, and soon found Billy Robinson and 
his gang in the hands of a crowd, whom 
the new-comers recognized, at a glance, 
as the very flower of the pasteboard chiv- 
alry of Carson. 

Joe is an open-up sort of a man, and, 
walking up to the table remarked: “I 
s’pose a man with coin can take a hand 
here?’ And he laid down his bag. 

Nothing suited the Carson chaps better. 
Room was made for Joe and Jack, and a 
fresh deal inaugurated as they took the 
places of Virginia men, who had been 
fighting, like the soldiers of Marathon in 
the Pass of Thermopylie, since noon. 
Joe looked at his watch. It was twenty 
minutes past twelve, and Charley, his 
friend, must be on hand before three 
o'clock. Robinson stood back a little 
from the game, and telegraphed impor- 
tant results. 

Meanwhile the Delta saloon, in Virginia 
City, was the scene of an anxious gather- 
ing, and the bulletins from the seat of 
war were posted up, They were as fol- 
lows: 

Carson, lo'clock, Jack has just taken a 
pot of §860,—B, 

Here all hands imbibed, 
another came; . 

1:20, Joe bluffed them out of $700. 
the wine. —B. 

The wine was set up, At 2 o'clock 
came theintelligence, which dropped like 
a bombshell into the place: 


We've just lost a pot of $1,500. Send down 
more coin, JOE, 


The answer went back at once; 
We indorse your paper for $10,000, 
OrnvdDORFF & MAGEE. 


GRANT ISRIAL. 
Dick Brown, 


Fortified by the sinews of war, the little 
band still held the fight gallantly, Joe 
went out to raise some more cash on his 


Presently 


Set up 





dispatch, and Pantling, of the Ormsby, 


tosend Huntley, and was soon in the fleld 
again. 

At a little after 3 o'clock, Huntley 
stalked in. Joe and he had not met for 
years and during the time had known each 
other only by correspondence; yet there 
was no gleam of recognition as Huntley 
slid like a phantom into the game. He 
showed the requisite amount of coin, and 
the Carsonites laughed inwardly because 
they had another vietin Tle looked like 
a divinity student. When he dealt, his 
thin hands played like lightning over the 
pack; his shuffle was the work of a ma- 
gician, and the cards seemed alive. 

After the deal the bets began to pile up 
very much as if every man had a big 


“idea of the value of his hand. They went 


twice round, and everybody stood in with 
the raise. 

A Carson man remarked quietly: “TI 
sce it two thousand better.” 

It was astranger’s turn next. He said: 
‘“T raise it flve thousand,” and laid down 
the checks. Then the Carson men, after 
a brief consultation, dispersed, leaving 
the table and looking for the door. 

Virginia had won. 

The morning light was stealing in just 
as the worsted Carson gamesters were 
stealing out. It was a bright, inspiring 
kind of a morning, too, but they didn't 
seem to notice it. The stranger helped 
Joe and Jack rake the pot into a big bag, 
and then they all shook hands. 

“What did you have?” asked Joe. 

“Don't know,” said Mr. Huntley. ‘*To 
tell you the truth, I haven't yet looked 
at my hand. If a man looks at his hand, 
sometimes he gets confused and looses 
his nerve. I believe largely in thestraight 
bluff.” 


The Brehons. 
From "The Book of Erin,” by J, Morrison Davidson. 

These jurisprudents enjoyed high consider- 
ation in the tribal community, but they were 
not judges in the modern sense. Rather they 
were official arbitrators. They could not 
compel attendance of civil litigants or even 
of criminals. Indeed, the true state being as 
yet unborn, the distinction between “torts” 
and “crimes” did not exist. Murder itself 
could be atoned for by an eric or fine, after 
the manner of the Saxon wiregild or the 
Swedish kinbote. It was the business of the 
avenger of blood to vindicate justice. But 
the law, or rather custom, of distress af- 
forded a pretty effective instrument for 
bringing culprits to book. Wealth consisted 
almost exclusively in cattle, sheep and pigs, 
and these could generally be driven off aud 
impounded. 

In the case of very bardened or powerful 
offenders recourse was had to other means, 
The plaintiff proceeded to starve himself for 
days at the defendant’s door—to “sit dehrna” 
as it was called and from time immemorial 
practised in India. 

The parties once before him, the Brehon 
gave judgment, taking care to compensate 
himself for his trouble by claiming a fixed 
proportion of the award. When the wrong 
doer bimself neglected or was unable to pay 
the evic, two courses were open to the mem- 
bers of his family. They might either pay 
the amount themselves or deliver up the cul- 
prit with all his goods to the injured purty. 
Ihe offender might then be put to death, but 
not by the hand of a third party. 


We Can’t All be Vanderbilts, 
Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, 

The income of the Vanderbilts for a vear is 
$13,864,400. How much chance the average 
man of to-day has to accumulate a fortune 
that would yield a similar yearly income will 
be appreciated from this calculation m- ‘le by 
a numerical crank: Begin by putting tu. .ge 
of the world since the birth of Adam at 6,000 
years, the tigures of certain Biblical students. 

uppose, next, that when Adam was born he 
drew $40 a week, which is very considerably 
above the average weekly salary. Suppose, 
next, that when he grew too feeble to work 
the salary went to Cain, and so on in a direct 
line vo the present day. Then the sum total 
of al) the earnings of the men in this great 
precession of fathers and sons would not 
equal the income of the Vanderbilts for one 
year—would not equal it till about the year 
2553, No, we can't all be Vanderbilts. 

Fiddling While Rome Burns, 
London Echo, 

The present Sultan is one of the most en- 
thusiastic chess amateurs in Europe. He 
will pluy the game for hours without inter- 
mission, and will not allow any matter of 
state to interfere with the problem in which 
atthe time he is engaged. His ministers 
often find themselves unable to approuch the 
imperial presence, for the reasun that the 
Sultan is deep in a game They and their 
statecraft have to wait until the Sultan has 
checkmated his adversary or decided upon 
the next move. 

A Timely Juterruption. 
Chicago Tribune, 

“Mr. Speaker,” began the eminent states- 
man from the Second district with stentorian 
voice and flashing eye, “if this here yelier 
fever was curried about from place to place, 
asthe gentleman from Florida says it was, 
by somebody by the name of Mike Robe, | 
move, sir, hat the United States guyment 
offer a reward of——" 

But u fellow member whispered something 
in his ear, and the eminent statesman sat 
down grumblingly, 
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FULL OF THANKFULNESS. 


San Francisco Examiner, 

“Thankful? Oh, yes. J’ve got a heap tobe 
thankful for, Pm just biling over with grati- 
tude,” said a San Joaquin rancher who had 
just stepped out of u lawyer's office on Mont- 
pomery sirest. “Look here, young man, did 
you ever try to run a ranch with one pair of 
inules und a mortgage? No, I s'pposed not. 
When I took up my quarter section I had to 
nortgage it to start. The first yeur was a 
bad one and the wheat crop failed. Then I 
had to gointo debt for seed and grub and the 
interest piled up on the mortgage. DPve been 
wrestling with that mortgage ever since, but 
it downs ine every time, 

“Last spriug when the wheat come up it 
looked first rate, and my wife and I watched 
it growing as you'd watch a youngster, if you 
had one. We worked bard, got along with- 
out help most of the titne and went to bed 
plumb tuckered out every night. We hoped 
to get a little abead cf the mortgage this yeur, 
but it would have to be a big crop and a big 
price to pull us out of the hole. 

“Well, the crop was just fair. Bags cost 
au good deal more than anybody had a right 
to charge, taxes were high, and Lhave got 
only a middling price for my wheat. While 
we Were Wuiting for hurvest time we used to 
figure up once in awhile to sce how we'd 
come out. My wife would be tired most to 
death with her work, for you must remember 
that a woman’s work ona ranch where she 
dves all the cooking, washing and mending, 
and takes care of two or three children, isn’t 
any picnic, and my back would be aching like 
I was breaking in two, but we'd just sit down 
and figure. It was close calculating, but we 
allowed that a good price for the crop would 
just about make both ends meet for the year. 

“When a letter came up from the commis- 
sion man telling in ten words that all our 
year’s toil was going to bring us only debt 
and tough wrestling for grub over aguin, we 
just looked at our roughened, stiff-juinted 
hands and wondered whether it was worth 
While raising stuff for other folks to eas and 
going hungry ourselves. 

‘It just meant that our backs had ached 
that somebody else might take things easy. 
It meant that the kids would bave to get 
along with the same old duds for another 
year. Do you know, it seemed to me for a 
moment that if I took a shotgun and went 
out on the stage road IT wouldn’t be doiug any 
more than the chaps who live on mortgages 
do, and mebbe it would be just a little squarer 
and more man fashion way of getting what 
doesn’t belong to one. Still, as To wasn't 
brought up to that business, I didn’t think of 
itlong. 

“You work like a Chinaman alj the year, 
work till you ache all over, raise wheat 
enough to feed a small village for a year, and 
then find that you’ve worked yourself deeper 
into debt, and see if you don’t have sume 
queer notions bobbing in your head. Then 
you go up toa fellow who sits in an office, 
wears good clothes, und never does a lick of 
work that’s of any use to anybody, hand over 
to him the money that your wife aud children 
need, almost get on your knees to beg bim for 
the fuvor of being robbed by his mortgage for 
another year, and tell me if you feel your 
heart just bursting out of your shirt with pro- 
miscuous all-round gratitude.” 


A Sight for Civilization to Be Proud OF. 
New York Sun, 

Avybody who has ever visited’ the city’s 
big workhouse on Blackwell's island will re- 
member the queer looking clerks in Superin- 
tendent Stocking’s offlce. Dull, hopeless 
looking fellows they nearly all are, with not 
a spark of ambition iu their eyes, and an utter 
absence of curiosity. Their clothes are of the 
shapeless, workhouse style, mere bags of the 
color of weak tea, aud they move abuut with 
ashambling gait, as though the springs of 
motion had been removed. 

They sit on high stools before the desks and 
work away at the records of the institution in 
a listless manner, as thourh it were quite a 
matter of indifference whether they kept up 
with the business or nut. When a question is 
addressed to one of them they all look up ina 
surprised sort of way, as if it were a remark- 
able occurrence, <All stop work immediately, 
and don’t return to it until some time after 
the answer has.been given. Hurry is a stran- 


ger in that office, except When Superintendent } 


Stocking comes hustling in, and then the eyes 
of his clerks follow him around in surprise. 

Yet the work is done neatly and well, and 
the big volumes containing the records of the 
workhouse, with its large population, are as 
clean and accurate as the books of the most: 
expert accountants in the commercial houses 
of the city. 

The Sun reporter who had noticed these 
peculiarities ventured to inquire concerning 
them of Superintendent Stocking, 

“Those who have struck you in the manner 
you desvribe,” he said, “are all men who have 
come here as vagrants. That is, they are 
meu Who went before the commissioners of 
charities or else before the police justices and 
asked to be committed to this institution as 
they were unable to take care of themselves. 
Some of them were young and strong, but 
they could not resist drink. Others were men 
of timid natures who, somehow, got a wrong 
start in the world and could not get along, 
They were afraid to assert themselves. ‘lhey 
had no friends or relatives to assist them, 
and were unwilling to carry on the fight, 
They surrendered, overcome by the vreat 
rush. It would hurdly seein possible that any 
man in good health coud bring himse!f to 
such a point, but is a fact.” 

Mr. Stocking puimted out a man who sat 
apart from the others in a large arm chair, 
He was different in appearance from the 
others, 

“That man acts as my chief clerk,” said Mr, 
Stocking, “and he does bis work very weh, 
too, He is an Englishman, aud a oanan of 
pretty fair education, He came to this coun- 
try sone years ago and beeame au citizen. He 
eouldwt earn bis living, and finally came 
here voluutarily, Lo put him in here to help 
new Atone time the commissioners eousid- 
ered the advisability of putting bimvon salary, 
About that time, unfortunately, he awoke to 
the fact that he was doing well, wad he sent 
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a request to the commissioners for a salary 
couched in language that displeased some of 
them, Atall events it resulted in the com- 
missioners declininy to employ him, and he 
still remains here as a dependent.” 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The Iargous ball at Delmonico’s on Mon- 
day wasthe opening of a very gay week. 
There was much lavishness of taste displayed 
as well as a disregard of cost in the elaborate 
decorations of the rooms. Every clime 
seemed to be represented in trees, shrubs and 
flowers. The guests wandered from a Cana- 
dian bower of evergreens in the hall to the 
trupical beauties of Florida and Africa in the 
ball room, where the climbing clematis of the 
south covered the walls, and gigantic pines, 
with orange trees in blossum, and Fruit filled 
the corners and sides of the room. A pleas- 
aut reminder of the latitude in which we live 
was to be found in the blue room, where Mrs. 
De Forest and Miss Hargous received their 
wuests, in the shape of upple and peach trees 
in fuil blossom, and in masses of scarlet flow- 
ets, Which were most ornamental as decora- 
tions, and very becoming to the dark baired 
ladies uear them.—{N. Y. Sun, Jan. 20. 


Kdward J. Anderson, a lawyer who bad an 
office in the Stewart buildiug, New York, 
committed suicide at the Putnam house on 
Thursday of last week. A newspaper ac- 
count says that of late he hus had little-to do, 
and has been unable to make a living. He 
once owned a house in East Forty-ninth 
street, Where he lived with his wife. She is 
now in Lous Angeles, Cal, aud among the 
papers of the deceased Was a letter from her 
urgeutly requesting money. There 1s little 
duubt that poverty was the cause of his sui- 
cide. 

The two large receptions given during the 
week by Mrs. Cornelius Vauderbilt and ber 
sister-in-law, Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, and 
the concert at Mrs. William D. Sloaue’s on 
Thursday night have opened the cyes of old 
New Yorkers to the luxury—one may say 
erandeur—in which their contemporaries live. 
Of the two receptions, perhaps Mrs. William 
Kk. Vanderbilt's gave most pleasure to thought- 
ful and observing people, as the house isa 
triumph of architectural taste and symmetry, 
and the exquisite curvings with which it 
abounds attract the artistic eve to the exclu- 
sion of upholstery and horticulture, Iivery- 
thing togratify a retined and cultivated taste 
is to be found, however, both here and at 
Mrs. Cornelius Vauderbitv’s, where a= profu- 
sion of flowers were advautageously arranged 
in all the rooms aud on the impusing stair- 
way. Rowsof liveried servants line the halls 
at all the Vanderbilt tnansions.—[New York 
Sun, Jan, 20. 

The New York Press of January 22 says 
that Mrs. Leonard aud her two children, 
Whose busbaud wud father died three nenths 
ago, are in destitute circumstances at their 
home, 1614 Pacific street, Brooklyn. The 
children aresick, and the mother, who is will- 
ine to work, is unable to obtain any except a 
little which pays her unly fifty cents a week. 
As her rent is 82 i month, she has to save all 
she makes to pay that, and she has pawned 
mostly all the valuables they bad to buy 
food. 

“The fashionable dogs in New York to-day” 
says a writer in a daily paper, ‘are undoubt- 
ediy the bull terriers and French poodles. 
Girls prefer the terriers und the voung sports 
run with the poodles. There is a way of 
shaving a small Newfoundland dog to look 
like a French poodle, and a creat deal of this 
deception is practiced. The real article is a 
rarity, and its characteristics are unmistaka- 
ble to any one who knows auything of dogs. 
He is just about as ciean built an animal as 
can be found. He is as fine as ebony and 
shaves like a rich piece of satin. He puts bis 
feet down when he trots as though the pave- 
ment was hot, lifting up each paw daintily, 
as you have seen an old lady try the heat of 
a flatiron. Most of them wear a silver bracelet 
on one fore paw. The poodle isa very haughty 
dog, never taking any notice of strangers, 
and repels all advances from dogs of another 
breed. The bull terriers, who are most loved 
by the girls, are fuithful little fellows, but 
uwful fighters. A girl friend of miue paid 
$100 last week fora brindle pup two months 
old. She sold her pug the week before for 
$20, und it was undoubtedly a more valuable 
dog than the terrier, but fashion did the busi- 
ness. 


The World founda woman the other day 
who earns her bread by doing fancy work, 
She was painfully crippled by a felon ou her 
thumb. She had been crocheting silk cord 
over metal rings—a forms of ornamentation 
which is in vogue for various faney work this 
season. The cord is stiff and bard, and must 
be worked tightly; and the continuous pres- 
sure on the thumb produced the painful swell- 
ing with which she is afflicted. These rings 
ure sold at eighty cents a dozen in the shops, 
and the women who crochet them are paid 
three cents a dozen for their work. This 
Woman, Mrs, Hoyt of No. 20 East Eighteenth 
street, wus asked what she could make per 
diem at this rate, and she replied: “By work- 
ing from 7ou’clock in the morning uutil mid- 
night 1 can earn forty-tive cents.” 


The lady who is fully satisfied as to her 
birth and breeding, Who has had respectable 
uncestors, and who has always lived in the 
best soviely, is never afraid to bow first, to 
cull first, and to treat every one with kind- 
vess. She knows that courtesy is the most 
beautitul of virtues, that politeness is one of 
the most christian of graces, She never ine 
sults anybody. But her next dvor neighbor, 
Who may, although rich, have very poor blood 
in her veins, and who may uot be at all sure in 
her own Inind that she deserves to be in socievy 
—she will alfeet to not know those whom sbe 
has once known; she will ignore her own past} 
She will make it diffleult foy the modest new 
comer to succeed; she is  yulgay snob, po 


mutter where she happens ta stand io the - 


rinks of fashion—[Mrs, Sherwood ia t 
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CHINA AND ‘ITS PROGRESS. 


pen ee 


The Great Difficulties and Dangers 
Reset It. 


In the December Bulletin of the American 


Geographical society appears a paper of 
much more than passing interest on China 


That 


‘and its progress by Major-General James 


Harrison Wilson. 

The spectacle which China almost to the'pres- 
ent day has presented is that of erystallized 
conservatism. With a history re: iching back 
into remote aces and a civilization boar with 
centuries, this vast population, numbering 
from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 people and cov- 
ering the immense areca of 5,000,000 squire 
miles, has stood in striking contrast to those 
mushroom European nations and their off 
shoots which have sprung up, metaphorically 
speaking, in 2 night. 

A people alone and isolated; who, mistrust- 
ing the present time, have turned for their 
wisdom to the past; who, shrinking from the 
shock of innovation, have clung to preced- 
ents and used methods and appliances dis- 
carded by the western peoples long centuries 
back; with ideas and ways of thought pe- 
culiar and distinct, must experience a rude 
awakening from their lethargic sleep when 
the spirit of industrial progress fully seizes 
them; or resisting this influence, when, by 
force of arms, an invading army tumbles 
down their cities’ walls and subjects them to 
the will of a foreign conquerer. 

Describing the form of government, Gen- 
eral Wilson says it is “an absolute monarchy 
of the patriarchal type.” 


The emperor is its sole responsible head. 
He has no recular ministry, but is assisted in 
carrying on the eovernment by a secretariat 
and six creat boards, whose aby it is to pre- 
pare business for bis ‘actions and also by sev- 
eral courts, the greatest of which is the cen- 
sorate, or “all- controlling court.” The board 
of censors is by far the most importaut body 
inthe state. It stands next to the throne, 
supervises and distributes all public business, 
and may petition the emperorat all times and 
upon ail occasions, Its operations are all- 
pervading and ever present. Wherever two 
or three Chinamen are cathered together, one 
of them is sure to be an agentof the censorate 
and this makes every Chinaman suspicious of 
every other Chinaman. ‘Ihe army is mostly 
under the command of manchus belonging to 
the imperial clan, and by these two powerful 
agencies the country is held in subjection. 

"The emperor, being the son of heaven and 
ruler over all earthly things, is furnished 
with a family modeled after Solomon’ s, and 
it is served by an unfortunate class common 
to all governments of Continental Asia, The 
court of China, which consists of the imperial 
clan or Kinsmen of the emperor, is shut up 
within the imperial or the carnation, forbidden 
city at Peking, and holds no intercourse 
whatever with foreigners. It has no more to 
do with foreign diplomats than it would if 
these diplomats were still living in their own 
countries, and far less than did the court of 
Kublai Khan in the days of Marco Polo. The 
censors and great dignitaries of the empire, 


and indeed the whole roverning class, 
with the exception of a few such men as 
Li Hung-Chang, the Tsengs, and Linu. 


Ming-Chuan, governor general of For mosa, 
also hold themselves entirely aloof from 
foreigners, and as far as possible from foreign 
ideas. No foreigner bas ever seen the em- 
press dowager or the young cmperor, except 
possibly by stealth. ‘No diplomat has ever 

talked with either of them, and it is not 
known that any of their own attendants are 
in any way familiar with western knowledge 
or the natural sciences, or have any just con- 
ception of western civilization and progress. 
When it is remembered that even the greatest 
men in the empire are prohibited from ap- 
proaching the throne, whether occupied or 
empty, unless commanded to do so, and then 
only with their bodies prostrate in the dust, 
and thatthe impcrial personages hold abso- 
lutely no intercourse witb ordinary mortals, 
some idea will be had of the complete isola 
tion and ignorance in which they live. 

No such thing as popular education exists; 
the people have no common dialect: every 
province speaks its own tonvue, and they wre 
all different from the court or literary lan- 
guage of the country, which is understaod by 
only a few; heuce ideas, no matter how im- 
portant, make their way but slewly, and 
never from the people upward Lo the throne. 


China successfully resisted pretty much all 
outside influences until the beginning of this 
century, When one innovation after, another 
commenced to creep in, and = important 
changes have since taken plice, especially 
since the English and French invasion in ise 
and the termination of the Taiping rebellion 
in 1863. The influences which have brought 
about that progress were, first, commerce; 
second, war and diplomacy; and, third, the 
missionaries. But commerce is confined to 
the maritime cities and provinees, and even 
in these places is not very general; and 
though the missionaries who now penetrate 
to the remotest recesses of the empire have 
through their churches and their hospitals 
familiarized the people with the fact that 
the foreigner is not necessarily a pubhe 
enemy, neither of those factors huve been as 
important as the factor of war, The disas- 
ter and humiliation that attended the Chinese 
arms during the rebellion impressed the 
thinking men of the empire with a sense of 
their own helplessness and with the fact that 
the foreigners were superior to themselyes 
in aptitude as well asin the appliances of war. 


And so it may be truthfully said that the 
real awakening of China began at the close af 
the Allied invasion, and of the Taiping re- 
bellion, Tho great men of the empire were 
at that time Li Hung-Chang, and the brothers 

Teeng Quo-Fan and Tseng Quo-Chuan. They 
were all pure Chinamen, vnd bad learned 
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enough to become liberals in thought and 
policy. 

The next rreat man of the empire, and by 
many regarded as the greatest soldier, if not 
the greatest statesman, Tso Tsung-Tang, who 
was a conservative all the active part of 
his life, and would have nothing to do with 
foreigners except to use their cannon and 
small arms, on his deathbed wrote a me- 
morial to the throne in which he directed at- 
tention to the various nations of the earth, 
watching around his eountry “like glaring 
beasts,” and pointed out that China would not 
be able to maintain herself, but would be- 
come weaker and wenker; ‘and he bid the 
emperor to “Jet railways and mines and the 
construction of ships and guns be undertaken 
atonece, asa menns of insuring our national 
prosperity and strength.” 

However, in some respects narked progress 
bas already been made both with respect to 
peace and war. 

Commerce hus familiarized the Chinese 
with the superiority of our arts, manufactures 
and sciences. Everywhere throughout the 
empire imported needles, thread, cotton cloth, 
matches, kerosene, and watches are making 
their way in larger and larger quantities 
every year. The “ster amship and steamboat 
have entirely supplanted the junk for navi- 
gating the sea and the great river of the 
country. Aud now the China merchants’ 
steamsbip company, with a splendid fleet of 
vessels, owned aud controlled by Chinamen, 
but wll commanded by European and Ameri- 
can masters, hasas much of a monopoly of 
the government carrying trade as it dare 
give it. 

But after all, 








war has made by far the 
createst changes i in China. It has resulted in 
the organization of a navy, or rather of two 
fleets, one for the northern and one for the 
southern coast, composed of English and Ger- 
man built ironclads of the latest pattern. 

Arsenals and powder factories, furnished 
with foreign machinery and superintended 
by foreign managers, have been established 
at nearly all of the creat cities, and are now 
engaged in turning out small arms and mili- 
tary munitions of greater or less excellence 

and in greater or less profusion. 

A military telegraph line has been built by 
the government, aided in a few instances by 
w Dative commercial company, from Peking 
to the northeastern border to Korea, and to 
all the important maritime cities, and will 
soon be extended toallthe provincial capitals. 

A number of foreign instructors, mostly 
German, have’ been ‘employ ed to drill the 

troops, quite a lot of American rifles have 

been bought, and a number of Krupp and 
Amstrong cannon have been mounted upon 
the ramparts of the mud forts at the mouths 
of the principal rivers, but no adequate meus- 
ures for the organization or administration 
of the military establishment have yet been 
adopted. A college for the instruction of ad- 
vauced Chinese scholars in the western 
sciences was organized at Peking about twenty 
vears ago, under the patronage of Prince 
Kung (fifth brother of the late Emperor Hein- 

fung), and it is presided over by Dr. W. A. 

P. Martinof Indiana, and an able body of pro- 
fessors drawn from all countries. 


Notwithstanding these outward appear- 
ances of “progress” China is the poorest 
country in the world in everything except 
labor and undeveloped natural resources, 
It has absolutely no floating capital. Every 
official is afraid of his neighbor, and all are 
afraid of the government. The legal rate of 
interest is thirty-seven per cent per annuum 
and money is never lent in the interior on 
bond and mortgage, or the best paper at less 
than twenty-five per cent per annum. No 
man is safe from spoliation or from forced 
subscriptions. The imperial treasury is ina 
chronic state of bankruptcy, and that back- 
ruptey has become more distressing than ever 
since the terrible inundations of the Yellow 
river in Honan and the costly and abortive 
efforts which have been made to turn it back 
into its old channel. 

The principal sources of revenue are from 
a tax on land, from the salt monopoly, from 
«a tax ou goods in transit and from maritime 
customs. But the whole fiscal administration 
is frightfully corrupt, aud to put iton an 
efficient and economical basis, even if only 
continuing present methods of taxation, would 
mean revolution or the masterful hund of a 
strong and enlightened emperor. 

But. what will be the end? Will China be 
left to herself to work out her own salva- 
tion? Thisisthe manner in which General 
Wilson describes the situation: 

The two creat Asiatic powers are Russia 
und Great Britain. They have already dom- 
inated and divided Central Asia, and all of 
Western Asia, except Turkey. The tide of 
population and conquest has turiied, and now 
sweeps irresistibly eastward, ‘The political 
and commercial necessities of those great 
powers carry them constantly onw ard, aud 
they could not draw back if they would from 
the tasks still before — them. They 
have prolonged themselves side by side 
to the plateau of Pamir and the 
heights of Burmese India: Russia has 
lodred herself firmly on the Amur and the 
shores of the Pacilie as far dawn as NKorea, 
While Hugland has grasped all the borders of 
the Tudian ocesn, Nothing stays their pro- 
gress exeept China, which they now encom: 


pass about on every side, in’ the pathetic 
words of Tso ‘Tsung: Taney, ‘ike glaring 
beasts.” It luaks as though inanifest destiny 


were working itself out in rAsia asin Ameri ica, 
and would not be satistied tilloue or at must 
tava flags flout over the whole of that vast 
continent, Consult any good map, and, after 

cousideripg the course of history and the tenu- 
deuey of strong and azeressive nations, irre- 
spective of mere uumbers, to aubsorl the 
weaker and more inert ones, try ta figure out 
the future of China, Isolation has suved her 
sy far, but ina few years at most her isoly- 
tion will be a thing of the past 
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Poubtfaul Blessings. 


Cawenrip@s, Mass.—I went down to St. 
Johns, N. B, a short time ago. and while 
there I made inquiries as to the price of Penn: 
sylvania anthracite coal. IT was informed 
that recular stove coal was $5 for a ton of 
2.240 pounds, A short time avoT paid for 
the same kind of coal im Cambridge, Mass, 
$6.25 for 2,000 pounds, and it has risen there 
since 50 to 75 cents per ton, The people of 
St. Johns complain of the price being high, 
but it seems to me that those people who are 
five hundred miles further away frem our 
mines than the people of Cambridge ought 
not to be the first to grumble. 

ITalso inquired of the Canadians the price 
of kerosene oil, and found it retailed at 28 to 
30 cents u gallon. I told them that I had 
bought it in Cambridge at 9 cents a gallon, 
They replied that there was a Canadian tariff 
on oil, and they burned a poor quality of Ca- 
nadian oil ata high price rather than import 
ours. , 

We havea duty on coal; they have a duty 
on ail. Our people pay more for our own 
coal thaa the Canadians do; the Cauadiaus 
pay a high price for their own oil which we 
Americans wouldn’t burn. This is how the 
tariff benefits the masses. 

Wn. HANNAFORD. 


A Few Enrnest Men Could Do Much. 


Murrayvitue, UL, Jan. &—D am getting 
signers to petition for the adoption of the 
Australian system of voting and forthe single 
tax inthis state. Little more than a day’s 
trial in the village near which I live gained 
sixty-five names for electoral reform, and a 
little over two-thirds as many for the single 
tax. If afew earnest men could be paid so 
that they could spend every day out ainour 
the people it would soon carry by an immense 
majority. Right here where [I have been 
talking and writing for years men say, ‘Why, 
I never heard of it.’ We. CAMM. 


The Beviede Life. 


Ben Jonson. 
It is not growing like a tree, 
In bulk, doth make meu better be; 
Or standing long, an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sere. 
A lily of a day, 
Is fuirer farin May; 
Although it fall and die that night, 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see, 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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If You Have 


CONSUMPTION | COUGHORCOLD 
BRONCHITIS | Throat Affection 
SCROFULA [| Wasting of Flesh 


Or any Disease where the Throat and Lungs 
are Injlamed, Lack of Strength or Nerve 
Power. you can be Relieved and Cured by 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites. 


PaLaTaABLe as Mitk. 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion, and let no ee- 
planation or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


Sold by au Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE., Stomists: N.Y. 
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Shas E DEMOCRAT. 


A RADICAL MONTHLY REVIEW 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS, 


The Demoverat advocates Liund Resumption and those 
reforms Which are necessary to miuke the Kugiish peo 
plea free ee Tbastos “Compensation” wat for thase 
who have benefited by unjust legisietion, but tor those 
who have suffered thereby, 

For one dolhar the beniwerat ts supplied for I8 mouths 
tu any address in the United States or Ciunada, 

Address 177 Valice Chanibers, Westaiiuster, 


EDITED 8Y 





For three dollars THE STANDARD and the Demoerat 
Will be seat together for one year, 

Address THE STAN Satire 

2 Union Square, > New York. 
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| aa MON W BS - TH SINGLE A ACLUB, 
PUBRLO, COL, 

There Will beaomesting of the above mamed Club an 
Tuesday evening, Jaa. 16, lathe atthee of Reeve & Whits 
Held, over the offee af the Paeite ee Company, 
on Union uve, North side, whieh sll Single (ax qien hie 
urgently requested ta atvend, 

J,W. BRENSTEINGEER, 


Reere tar veo 


WICAGO, NORTURIDE SINGL. kK TAN 
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All Single tax men of the Narthslde, Chicago, who 
would Jolla in an association ae a patithe ab opacet,) for 
the propagation of the Simele tax, and alse the discus. 
sion af all vitidl politleat questiogs, gation, stable and 
niumeipal, especiily of the latter, between now and 
ae ing elections, are requested to geod theby addresses 

WILLARD J, SMITH, 


VW 1 North (: Hark ste ue ‘ihe hun 
¥ OUNG " AN. Ww alias Work af any cal if AUS 
pie de the Unions presious ooapation east 

furnishing business; ibe ta turtash mand rebepedue, 
Address CLE HK, Baa: teens cl aiiie e, 
MWPROVED MONS BOI ANCE BATON, 
Hundreds in Us ilietraved circular, oA. F 
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The ane ustration glves only the outlines of ny 
pleture which bids fair to be one of the most popular we 
have ever issued, It is one of our latest productions, 
and has all the charm of novelty, Ttaus called the 


PRIZE BABIES 


and represents a baby Judging upon the respective 
merits of wrow of the most bewitching tittle babes 
that the suns of six months have shone upon, The face 
of the sweet baby judge is clothed in doubt, and well 
it muy be, for surely sucha collection of ideal darlings 
Was never geen before, 

The colors are exquisitely soft and tender, and tha 
expression of the baby faces run the whole giumut of 
delight and wonder, Leds a pleture which will appeal 
foretbly to every mother’s heart, abd) ts altogether an 
admitable selection for a Cliristiias gift, 

The pleture comes mounted with w wide nit of. two 
styles, one plain und one on which in cholee hand deco- 
ration are daisies on meadow grass, Size, ready for 
fiuming, t7 by Hi dnehes, 

Copies of this latest wd most attractive: pleture can 
be found at any leading stationers, Asie for Prang’s 
“prize Babies.” We wall supply them by mail, if not 
found in stores, post patd ou receipt of prices, vias In 
plain mat, 81; i daisy mat, $2 

We want also to calithe attention of mothers and 
fathers.to our 


NON-POISGNOUS COLORS 


for the use of children learntnug to paint. 


These paints represent all the latest art colors and 
tints, and can be given toeven the yeungest children 
with absolute safety. They come mounted upon neat, 
tin palettes, or in tin boxes, They are all spectiully pre- 
pared for us by the snust eminent manufacturer of 
colors in Europe—Mr Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Germany, They must not be classed with ordinary 
children’s paints, put ap in cheap torn: and made of tn. 
Junous and polsonous materials, They are really Sue 
art colors la canventent Corm for use auc s.e espe. 
claliy uon-pulsonous for the needs of childrets. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-polsonous colors for children we issue 
several serles cf outline Hlustrations of Cimillar sub- 
jects as practice sheets. The original design is fur. 
oished fh each case by some leading artist, and ds 
strictly correct in form and detail Directions how to 
palot them are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
band, in order to serve the children as a guide for har. 
inontous culoring, and as an example of artistle work 
is the foundation of taste, The instruction [s all the 
nore successful becwuse supplied ta the form of umuse- 
ment. 
PKICE OF PRANG’'S NON-POISONOUS 

COLORS: 


Palette Colors— 

Palette A, containing six colors with Beiiels 10 cents, 

Palette B, containing aloe colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Eagle Colors— 

Hox No, 2, containing elght colors and brush, 25 cents, 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
40 cents. 

One box No, 20f Prang’s non-poisonous colors and one 
package of Prang’s outline pictures (eight laa package 
With an extra copy of one of them patnted oy band 
and full directions) 50 cents, 

Or one box No.2 of Prang’s non-pulsonous colors and 
three packages of Prang's outline pletures (each pack- 
age different tn desipu), 81.00 

To be found at all leading stationers, or will be sent 
by mall postpaid on receipt of price, 

& CO., ART PUBLISHERS, 
Boxton, Mans, 

NEW YORK--38 Bond street. 

CHICAGO~—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO—52%) Commercial street. 

A descriptive list of Christmas and New Your cards, 
novelties, booklets aud satin art priuts seat on appl 
cation. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Into the Induaserial | 
Depression nud of Llucrense of Want Wi 


Le. PRANG 
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Increase of Wealth—The Kemedy. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
ox pages, 
Cloth, 81.00, Paper covers, 35 cants. 
Half calf or half morocco, $2.50, 


ecmamemenund’ 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


BY HENRY GEORGE, 
: AQ pies, 
Cloth, SLO, Piper eavers, 83 cents, 
Half cue or hale morocco, $2.51, 


ee 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examiootiono€l the Turitl Question with. 
Enpecial Regard to the Luterests af haber. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
Cloth, 815% Paper covers, 3 cents. 
Hall cular batt maroces, 83.0, 
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a hk TAN DOCTIELNES iN A NU. 


: SHPBLE. Ea 
Tlarty pitaphilets on viertais phases uf the sue: 
probiett ‘The question Of the uur, Adib sieuld undare = 
ntigud it. Wall be sent post paid ou recerph of lftean 
Cells th statps, ar will be sent free ta aay ond seudlog - 
suUbscriptigh to the 
kesormer, oniateen page journahk  Addresdy, 
TAX PRESS, IT) Lexington ives, By Y¥. 
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a Varbolate of Tar tnbaleat 


Catarrh, Mae ) Hronehius, Con- 
Buna ption, Asthina, eared) at fretnees 
Now esas anil fall particalara 
free. Address, narinpe tliis pauper, 


Dr. M, W. CASE, 
G09 N, Broad §t., Philad’a, Pa, 
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Roy. Raland Conner Comes Out for Abso-~ 
lute Free Trnde und is Elected to the 
Legislature. 

Saginaw City, Mich.-The Rev. Roland 
Connor of the Unitarian church of Fast Sagi- 
naw, bas been delivering a series of Sunday 
evening Iectures on social questions for four 
or five years. He formerly criticised pretty 
severely all the radical movements he dis- 
cussed, but fast spring he came out in favor 
of abolishing all taxes on the products of 
labor and concentrating taxation on land 
valuet—the single tax, limited. Last fall, be- 
fore election, he progressed one step further 
and became an unlimited free trader. For 
his apostacy—as they considered it—a good 
many, if not all, of his wealthy protection 
members withdrew frotn the church. In the 
meantime the democratic convention had 
nominated him for the legislature. He 
stumped this congressional district fearlessly 
for Cleveland and free trade. Like one of 
old, he tred the wine press alone. The demo- 
cratic leaders bere kept aloof from him. The 
democratic leaders kicked free trade. Mr. 
Conuor held it up before the people in all its 
beauty. ; 

Tim Tarsney, the kicker, was excused from 
going back to congress, while Mr. Connor, the 
out and out free trader, was elected to the 
state legislature by a large majority of the 
people of his district. 

This part of Michigan is full of conscious 
aud unconscious single tax men, but they are 
without a good leader. I am perfectly satis- 
fied that if the Rev. Roland Connor should 
come out squarely before tie people as au 
out and out single tax champion his follow- 
ing would be immense. Ww. MITCHELL. 


Electoral Reform in Nebraska. 


Omaua, Neb., Jan. 13.—I have seen nothing 
in THE STANDARD in regard to the ballot re- 
form movement in this section. On the 23d 
of December four printers, aud, by the way, 
all single tax men, John C. Thompson, Percy 
Pepoon, John Emblen and myself, met in the 
Dispatch office to consult as to the best means 
of beginning this reform. The Knights of 


- Labor met in joiot session that afternoon and 


we decided to begin there. A committce of 
three from the Knights was appointed to act 
with us. 

On Christmas Eve the central labor union 
met, and we asked them to appoint a com- 
mittee to act with us. The council chamber 
was procured and amass meeting was held 
on the evening cf January 3. Although this 
meeting was slimly attended, considerable 
iuterest was manifested. Another meeting 
was held January 10, at which a bill similar 
to the one now before the New York legisla- 
ture was read, and a committee appointed to 
present it tothe legislature now iu session. 
The Herald, the World and the Dispatch 
warmly seconded our efforts, while the Bee 
did us the good service to publish Louis F. 
Post's article with the illustration, although 
it did not favor it, but preferred the Califor- 
nia system. 

Mr. G. M. Hitchcock, editor of the World, 
and Mr. H. D. Estabrook, a rising young law- 
yer here, and a contestunt for a seat in the 
present legislature, did good service in the 
movement. One bill has already been intro- 
duced by Mr. Olmstead, a member from the 
interior of the state, but I have not yet had a 
chance to procure a copy of it. From all I 
ean learn the chances for the passage of our 
bill are excellent. There were only twelve 
indictments of judges and clerks of the last 
election by the United States grand jury 
here, so you can see we are sadly in need of 
election reform. AS soon as we get this re- 
form measure through we propose to start on 
the single tax. But we must have ballot re- 
form first. CHARLES ABERNETHY. 


Ballot Reform in New Jersey. 


Paterson, N. J., Jan. 18.—Last night we 
hit the ballot reform ball a kick and started 
it rolling, Hon. Eugene Stevenson, ex-prose- 
eutor of the pleas for this county, presided, 
and led off with a speech that had the true 
Jeffersonian ring to it, and caused Mr. Pente- 
cost to remark tothe writer, “That gentleman 
is radical.” Mr. Stevenson is a ridical free 
trader, I should judge; but the single tax isa 
sealed book to him, aud he is too busy—“too 
much the slave of others,” he puts it—to 
break the seals. I fancy circumstances will 
break them for him, and lead bim to the 
Mecca of all radicals who are not revolution- 
ists—single tax. 

The meeting was not as well attended as it 
should have been, not more than five hundred 
being present. However it will serve to 
“break the ice.” Hugh O. Pentecost, Lindley 
Vinton and Rev. John H. Robinson spoke, aud 
there can be no doubt that small as was the 
meeting much good will result’ from it. You 
already have the documents relating to the 
movement, And thus endeth the first chap- 
ter, i. W. NELLIS. 


An Important Point in Electoral Reforw. 


Rockianp, Mass,—It'seems to me that there 
has been one suggestion made in regard to 
the new ballot laws which has not received 
the attention it deserves. It is that the names 
of the eandidates of the different parties be 
printed in differeut colored inks. This would 
get us over our difficulty with the illiterate 
voters, for there can be but few who are so 
thiek-headed that they cannot remember 
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which colored ink their party is printed in. 
There is a serious objection to the law as 
passed in this state. It is cumbersome, and 
anything which wiil simplify its working will 
hasten its adoption in other states. I would 
suggest to all readers who favor this idea to 
speak to their representatives, usking them 
to work for the adoption of an amendment 
at the present session. 
Joan A. BILLINGS. 


At the Natloual Capital. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The single tax people 
of this city have determined to change the 
name of. their organization from the anti- 
poverty society to the single tax league, and 
have rented a hall at 923 F street N.W., in 
which to hold regular meetings every Friday 
night except the second Friday of each month, 
when the meeting will be held on the Sunday 
evening following. At the meeting held 
January 5 the following officers were elected: 
Paul T. Bowen, president; Maurice Pechin, 
vice president; R. J. Boyd, treasurer, and Dr. 
William Geddes, secretary. 

At the meeting held the 18th inst. Mr. Park- 
man read a very interesting and instructive 
paper upon the moral side of the land ques- 
tion, which was followed by remarks by 
Messrs. Pecbin, Adams, Benbage, Hemming- 
way and others, in answer to questions from 
the audience. 

Our next meeting on Friday, January 25, 
will be addressed by Mr. J. H. Ralston, an 
eminent lawyer of this city and avery en- 
thusiastic and ardent worker in the cause iu 
Maryland. It is proposed to devote one mect- 
ing atan early date to contracting builders, 
another for merchants, another for real 
estate dealers, others for land speculators, 
free traders, protectionists and soon. Friends 
and foes are invited to be present and take 
part in the discussions. 

We have abolished the initiation fee and 
monthly dues which some of us thought ham- 
pered the old societv, and will depend upon 
voluntary contributions and basket collections 
to pay the expense of the meetings, the circu- 
lation of petitions, literature, etc. 

WILLIAM GEDDES, M.D., 
Seeretary S T. L., 1719G street N.W. 


A Few Single Tax Meo Started the Ball 
Rolling. 

OmaHa, Neb. Jan. 7.—The Australian voting 
system movement started here two weeks 
ago bya few single tax men, has already 
grown to great proportions and we now ex- 
pect to carry the measure through the legis- 
lature this winter. The labor organizations 
are working harmoniously for the reform. 
By the time this reaches you a bill will bave 
been presented in doth branches of the legis- 
lature, and petitions urging its adoption will 
be rolling in. We hope every single tax man 
and reader of THE STANDARD in Nebraska will 
immediately get up two petitions, duplicates, 
and forward to his representatives in the 
house and senate for presentation to the 
legislature. The work must be done at once, 
and if well done will result in victory for the 
Australian baliot system in Nebraska. Three 
leading dailies of Omaha have published Mr. 
Post's article on the Australian system com- 
plete together with the cut illustrating the 
same. I would suggest to STANDARD readers 
not only in Nebraska but all over the union 
tnat this is an excellent way to extend the 
popularity of the Australian system. THE 
STANDARD will furnish the cut for $1 postpaid, 
or it may be obtained from the Western news- 
paper union, Omaha, at the same price. Any 
paper will publish Mr. Post's article if the cut 
is furnished them. I hope each STanDaRD 
reader in Nebraska will immediately write 
and forward tothe legislaturea ballot reform 
petition. Remember we are few in this state, 
and can only make uw good showing if each 
one sends in a petition to each house of the 
legislature, JOHN E. EMBLEN. 


A Meeting and a Proposed Organization. 


CHESTER, Pa.—The single tax men of this 
place held a meeting a few nights ago at 
which Mr. H. V. Hetzel of Philadelphia ad- 
dressed an uudience of about sixty upon tax 
and ballot reform. As aresult I now know 
of three converts to the cause. One a well 
known groceryman, another a local politician, 
the other a workingman. There are about 
thirty-six STANDARDS sold from the different 
news depots of this city, but only about 
twelve of the readers are acquainted with 
each other. We would like to know where 
the other twenty-four are. We advertized 
our meeting as a tax and ballot reform meet- 
ing. I suppose they did not recognize us as 
they did not materialize. If all readers of 
THE STANDARD in Chester who are willing to 
take part in organized work will write to the 
address given below we will see what can be 
done. WILLIAM L. MIGGETT, 

418 Rose street. 


Down in Deuver. 

The friends of free land in Denver, Col., in- 

cluding the Arbitrator newspaper ure doing 

some very energetic work. They have been 

holding weekly meetings at the Olympic 

theatre, the proprietor of which, J. N. Halli- 
gan, has treated them most liberally. 


The Knights of Labor Discussing It. 


The Knights of Labor of Manistee, Mich., 
have begun to hold weekly meetings for the 
discussion of the single tax. The subject last 
Monday night was; Will the single tax, if ap- 
plied tu Manistee, lessen or increase the taxes 
of the poor man? 
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BALLOT REFORM. 


There isa crying need for the reformation 
of the election laws. The democrats are 
clamorous for this action and if they show 
their earnestness by their works they will find 
the republicans not only willing but anxious to 
co-operate. Governor-elect Hovey has al- 
ready expressed himself warmly in favor of 
such legislation. There is no obstacle what- 
ever in the way, and if the state is not re- 
lieved this winter of tae stigma of illegzul 
voting and alleged bribery at the polls, it will 
be disgraceful to our people.—f{Evansville, 
Ind., Journal (rep.) 

‘Lhe incoming legislature will pass an elec- 
tion law that will deprive such men as Quay 
and Dudley of their occupation.—[Evansville, 
Ind., Courier (dem.) 

The widespread popular inte rest in election 
reform, and the overwhelming popular de- 
mand for it, are evidenced by the number of 
bills on the subject already introduced, or 
that are ready for introduction, in the legis- 
lature.—[Indianapolis Sentinel. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
legislature will duly and promptly yield to 
the popular demand for a measure of elec- 
toral reform. All parties and no parties are 
agreed that public safety insists upon reform. 
—[New Jersey Unionist. 

Assemblyman Saxton of New York says 
that he has received letters from about every 
state in the Union requesting copies of the 
electoral reform bill, and that it bas been 
necessary to have an extra number priuted. 

Now that the legislature is fully organized 
and ready for business one of the first and 
most important subjects to engage its thought- 
ful attention should be the matter of election 
reform. As both parties stand committed to 
a promise of improvement in this direction, it 
only remains to decide upon the particular 
form the new legislation shall take.—(St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 

The change in public and newspaper senti- 
ment on this question since last November 
has been remarkable. Then a ballot reformer 
was ararity; now he is the rule. Then the 
newspapers advocating a thorough and care- 
ful revision of our election laws with a view 
toward preserving the purity of the ballot 
could be counted on one’s fingers. Now they 
number hundreds. The idea is spreading 
fasi.—[Milwaukee Daily Review. 

The Michiguao legisiature will be recreant to 
their trust if they do not pass an election bill 
embodying the reforms necessary to an abso- 
lutely secret ballot.—[Detroit Evening News. 

There is no such thing as fair elections so 
long as purchased ballots go into the boxes, 
and the abuse has become very general.— 
{Kansas City Times. 

As far as the people understand the beau- 
ties of a secret ballot they demand it toa 
man. It seems to overshadow all other meas- 
ures that wlll come before this legislature.— 
(Lewiston, Me., National Advocate. 

There is hope of election reform in Michi- 
gan. In the legislature three election bills 
were given notice of yesterduy.—[{Detroit 
Evening News, Jan. 10. 


The Lecture Bureau. 

Boston, Mass.—Suggestions being now 
in order, I would like to offer a few 
which have formed in my mind by reason of 
the constant demands being made on me and 
my experiences as a speaker for the single 
tax. The objections which arise in the minds 
of speakers who would like to do more for 
the comrades in the interior do not seem to 
me insuperable. If aspeaker could find the 
meetings all organized for him in such wise 
that he could speak each night, following a 
well advertised route, his expenses would be 
light, and the different leagues have little 
difficulty in paying him his expenses and a lit- 
tle besides. 

Now in order that this can be done, let 
every league that is strong enough to hold a 
good meeting send in its application to the 
committee. Then let the committee arrange 
routes and call for volunteers among our 
recognized leaders. If Messrs. Post, Shear- 
man, Reid and others can find it possible to 
give a couple of weeks from business and fill 
as many appointments on one of these cir- 
cuits as possible, it will be possible to keep 
one or two men in the field all the time, and 
no man be forced to sacrifice bis business. 

I think I have made myself clear. The 
plano is to forma circuit or circuits and fill 
the appointments in rotation, holdivug a meet- 
ing every two or three weeks with a new 
speaker. Now, under such an arrangement, 
the leagues would find it possible to pay the 
speaker a small sum above his expenses five 
or (possibly) ten dollars, for the increased at- 
tendance would Keep the treasury better sup- 
plied. Of course no man is in this thing for 
the money he can get out of it, but there are 
few of us who are not dependent on our every 
day labor with hand or brain to keep our 
heads above water, and as the “Christian 
Conference” said, the low priced evangels 
don’t pay after all, “the elements” need the 
best the country affords. We must use men 
who will draw crowds to hear the blessed 
word according to “Progress and Poverty.” 

This lecture arrangement ought to be a 
permanent thing, and it will be if organized 
on the right basis. Here is a good chance for 
some generous minded comrade to make 
food use of any superfluous cash he may have 
on hand. A few thousand dollars invested 
here would bring very large returns, 

On the 18th Is; ak at Winthrop and the 
following week at Southboro’ and Marlboro’, 
I addressed the Jefferson club at Lyan lust 
Week, aod was warmly indorsed by quite a 
number of the members. They were brought 
to @ respectful attitude toward the single tax 
by our own stand ou free trade. 

Hawn Garuanp. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Piatt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
science and art. 


A complete long novel in each number. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz. 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go backwards,’ 
have natled the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
must and “prepare to fight {t out on this line” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un- 
necessary taxation lsunjust tuxation.” 

The well known reputation of the editors, is a guaran- 
teethat BELFORD’s MAGAZINE in all its departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month. 
ly bill of fare, set. before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come iu the home, the office and the workshop. 


Subscription price, §2.50 a year; 25 cents a number, 


Subscriptions received by booksellers, newsdealers 
and postmasters everywhere, or remit by P. O. order, 
bank check, draft or registered letter. 

Sample copies sent to any address. 

New volume begins with the December number. 


SPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 
NEW BOOKS. — 


The Tariffon Imports Intothe United States, 
and the Free List, 

As contained inp actof March 3, 1883, also the Hawallan 

Reciprocity Treaty, and extracts from the Navigation 

and Oleomargarine acts. Indexed, 12mo. Paper covers, 

2 cents. 

A most useful book. In a moment you can find the 
exuct tax on any article imported into the United 
States, and the names of everything on the free list. 
Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great 
tarifY question now so freely discussed. 


An Appeal to the, fumeriomn People as a 


ury. 

SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF delivered in the House 

of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 

19, 1888. SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES, 

Carefully revised and published by authority.  Com- 

pied by William G. Terrell. Large 12mo. cloth, 61; 
paper, 50 cents. 


The Protective Tariff; What It Does For Us. 
By General Hermann Lieb. , Fourth edition, ith re- 
visions and additions. 12mo. Cloth, 61.0. THE PRESS 
UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 
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A Novel By Julian Hawtborne. Author of "A 
Dream and a@ Forgetting,” ete Cloth, $1.00. J aper, U 
cents. 

The Mapleson Memoirs—1848-1 SS." . 

By John H. Mapleson,. With a Portrait of the Au: 


thor. 2vols. 8 vo. Cloth, $4.00, 
Divided Lives. 
ANovel. By Edgar Faweett. Author of ‘The Am- 


dDitious Womiun,” “The False Friend,’ “A Hopeless 
Case,” “Tinkling Cymbals,” ete. Cloth, $1.00 Paper 
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A Friend to the Widow. 
By Maja Spencer, Author of Calamity Jane,” “A 
Plucky One,” etc. Cloch, $1.00. Paper Covers, 50 


cents, 
The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of a ‘Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.00, 
A Boston Girl. 
At Boston Bar Harbor and Paris, Paper Covers, 30 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Poems. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


Kadv. 

ANoveL By Patience Stapleton. Cloth, $1.00. Pa- 
per Covers, 5U cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg. Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations. Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, Price, $1.5u. 

tlorence Fables. 

By William J. Florence (comedian). 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

Miriam Balestier. 

A novel. By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.00. 
50 cents. 

Youe Santo: A Child of Japan. 

Anovel, By E. H. House. (The serial just completed 
{fn the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, 61.00. Paper, 50 


Cloth, $1.00. 


Paper, 


cents, 
Under the Maples. 
Anovel, By Walter N. Hinman, Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
30 vents. 


Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 
By E. George Squier, M. A., F.S. A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, 12mo, cloth; $1.00. 
Edition de Luxe of Poems of Passion. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Fully illustrated with pho- 
togravures, wood cuts and Ives process plates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto. 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, $7.50, 
Songs of a Haunted Heart. 
By Minna Irving. With portrait of the author. Unl- 
form with “Poems of Passion.” Cloth, $1.00. 
The Wrong Man. 
By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, % cents. 


The Shadow of the Bars. 
A Novel. By Ernest DeLancey Pierson. Paper, 2% 
cents, 
Aunt Sallv’s Boy Jack. 
ANovel. By N.J.W. LeCato. Paper, 2 cents. 


An Impossible Fpaalbilicy s or, Can such 
ngs Be. 


A Novel. 


A Novel. By Charles EL, Wingate. Paper Covers, % 
cents, 
Rochefoucauld’s Moral Maxima. 
With Steel Portrait of Author, Cloth, $1.00. 
Rousseau’s Confessions. 
Fully and beautifully Illustrated, Two volumes in 
one, Cloth, $1.5 
The Positive Philosophy. 
By Auguste Comte. Translated by Harriet Martineau. 
8vua. Cloth, $4.00, 
An America. Vendetta. 


' By TC, Crawford. Illustrated, Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
Se 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


What It Involves, aud How Aloue lt Can 
Be settled. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
& pages, ' 
Paper covers, 10 centa, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Passage-at-Arme Between the Duke of | 
Argyll aud Henry George. : 


Tl pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH, 


(Pregress and Poverty in German.) 
TRANSLATION OF C, D, F, GUISCHOW, 
«0 pages, 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. #& PERSONAL. 


R. W. Harrison of Ann Arbor asks, ‘Why 
Foot Powder for Soldiers. | 


can we not have a conference of Michigan 
The new powder, which is now used in the single tax men?” He suggests Lansiug as the 
Germany army for sifting into the shoes and 


: best place. Mr. Harrison’s address is 30 E. 
stockings of the foot soldiers, consists of —4 


4 Huron street. 
three parts of salicylic acid, ba pae starch 4% A.S. Bailey, editor of the Clarinda, Iowa, 
and eighty-seven parts pulverized soapstone. Journal, is single tax way up to the bilt, and 


is one of the fast increasing number of jour- 
nalists who, day in and day out, are busy 
| pointing out the beauties of our principle. 

W. J. Gorsuch, the eloquent speaker and 
J 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





plained; and if that is not obtaining money 


under false pretenses, Ido not understand 
. : r io ’ 5 
B.C. K., St. Louis, Mo.--Your appreciative | the nature of that offence. 


words relative to “Society Notes” are very | ———— 
gratifying. Please keep on sending items, 

J.P. Mather, Augusta, Kas.—You should 
get some of the blank forms of the petition to 
congress and cireulate them for signatures. 
We want somebody to wake up things in your 
region, 

George A. Vaugh, Buffalo, N.Y.—We know 
of no active organization in your city. Can- 
not you gather your. friends together and 
form one? 


ana wt 





nee | en 














ROBERT ELSMERE > 


Will be reviewed in 


AAA feet tain 


This mixture keeps the feet dry, prevents —t 
chafing and rapidly heals sore spots. Finely | « 
pulverized soapstone is ulso very good, though | 
not so rapidly effective as this powder. 


Electric Motor. for Handling Cannon. 
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earnest worker in the single tax cause, is wine 


‘ about to leave New York to, become the By REV. DI. McCOSH, 






































































present time, ¢ 
merchant vessels, says S. D. Greene in Electric | 


‘elevating or depressing. 


That electric moters have not, up to the 
been adop'ed generally aboard 


Power, is due prin oly to the fact that it is | 
a branch of the L..c'uess which has not been 
worked up commercially. Our navy, how- 
ever, has taken a great interest in the possible . 


development of the electric motor for ship — 
use, and two of our new cruisers, the Chicago | 


“and Atlanta, will shortly have a practical , 


demonstration of the application of motors ; 
in lieu of steam engines. One of the eight- 
juch breech loading rifles of the Chicago is to | 
be handled entirely by motors; one motor, 
mounted on the carriage, will train the gun, 
and another smaller motor will be used for ; 
For the Atlanta, a 
combined drum and motor is to be nsed asa 
shell hoist. An ingenious hand device will be 
attached tothe apparatus, by means of which, 
if the man tending itis disabled, the motor ' 
stops at once. 


An Oil Cartridge to Quiet the Waves. ; 


A cartridge has been invented by Mr. Albert 
UW. Walker of Hartford, Coun., which, when - 


filled with oil and discharged, will pacify the ; { 
The receptacle is of ordin- { ,, 
: Mr. A. B. Stoddard, of West Brighton, pub- 
f lishes in the Staten Island Star an open letter 
_q to Mr. 
d ment association, declining to become a mem- 


stormiest of seas. 
ary cartridge size, but is made of heavy - 
paper, and is weizhted at the furtber end with | 
a small piece of lead. It will bold about two 
ounces of oil. It is shot from an ordinary 
shell in a breech loader, and on striking the , 
water immediately sinks and presumably | 


bursts, Whereupon the oil rises to the surface | 4 


and spreads over a large area. It is said | 
that a path one-eighth of a mile broad cau be 

made by these cartridges through the heaviest | 
sea. : 


The Dream of the Alchemist. | 


A cablegram from Munich last week an- : 
nounced that Dr. Kruss, a chemist of that 
city, has succeeded in decomposing cobalt 


and nickel, both of which have hitherto been | { 
supposed to be elementary substauces. The } ;; 


le 


New York Zimes interviewed Professor 
Chandler and Mr. A. R. Ledoux, an analyt- 
ical chemist, to get their opinions as to the re- 
sults of this discovery. Prof. Chandler ' 
doubted the truth of the statement, but said , 


“HN Amerikasko Slovenske 
i circulated Slavish organ of Pittsburg. When 
! he has thoroughly explained the system in 


~—— 
pret AOD tintin 


4 long as this condition continues Mr. Stoddard 


manager of the Keystone watch club agency 
at Bridgeport, Conn., where during bis spare 
moments he hopes to start afresh on the work 
of propaganda. 


, qd John Nemeth of Hazelton, Pa.. is writing 


articles in favor of the single tax for the 
Noveny, the widely 


| Slavish, Mr. Nemeth will go over the same 
ground in Hungarian. 

H, V. Place of Jeffersonville, Ind., is work- 
, ing hard to spread the light. He thinks the 
. best policy for single tax men to at present 


¢ pursue is to keep up a lively agitation all 
q over the country, and not concentrate on any 


. state until some state takes the lead, and then 


E render all the assistance possible. 
_§  =Peter McGill, of Milwaukee, is keeping up 
¢ the work among his friends and acqiaint- 


, ances, und has made a wide swath of con- 


i versions to the faith. The most. important 


thing about it is that these new votaries are 
men of wide influence—bankers, clergymen 
and Jawyers. Long live Peter McGill. 


Boyd, president of the village improve- 


ber. He insists that improvements will in- 
crease the taxes on those who use property, 
whetber owners or tenants, and inure chiefly 
tothe advantage of the owners of vacant 
land held for speculation. The cost of living 


§ will be increased while the majority of the 


i people will find their incomes the same. So 


will not be an accomplice in bringing abvut 


t’ any improvements. 


J. P. Mather, of Augusta, Kansas, writes to 
| say that he has just finished reading “Social 
Problems,” ‘Progress and Poverty” and 
“Protection or Free Trade?’ and thinks they 
get down pretty near bed rock, and he wants 
to do what he can to help along the cause. 


i He says of himself: “I came to Kansas with a 


{ 


that if it was true it only helped to substan- |¢ large family of small children. I now have 


tiate the theory that all of our supposed ele- 


mentary substances are mere compounds and ] 


alloys. Mr. Ledoux said that further details 
would be awaited with great interest. . He 


tLoucht it mignt be some new process, the {r 
application of which to otber elements would ‘jj 


produce like results. If the statement is true, ' 
there would seem to be the opening up ofr a 


new field that, scieptifically, might prove. of 
intense interest. It would bring us a step 


nearer to 2 demonstration of the dreams of: the 
ancient alchemists, that the precious r netals 
were alloys and interchangeable. -CIf this 
wereesruli might be; mautietverea just as 
rubies are now munufactured, by a chemical] 
process. 


Shall Gur Cities Have Decent Pavements? 


The Philadelphia Record comments on an 
article in the Boston Zranscript in which the 
threadbare argument is made about the team 
traffic of our cities being tco heavy for the 
smooth asphalt pavement used in Europe. 
Says the Record: “Asphalt paving in the 
United States has been condemned mainly on 
acccunt of imperfect construction. It is the 
best pavement known, when laid with ¢. 
proper foundation, and one of the wors. 
pavements when laid on a faulty underpin- 
ning. Fora street on which there is heavy 
tratlic there should be a bed of broken stone 
and concrete of a dcpth of twelve inches, 
properly eompacted, on which the aspbalt 
surface is spread. Sucha roadway is almost 
indestructible. After ten years’ use in Cheap- 
side, London—where the traffic is constant 
and trying—aspbalt paving, thus constructed, 
remained as good is new. But it will not 
sustain the weight of heavily loaded vebicles 
if laid upon tive or six inches of stone foun- 
dation; a solid support is necessary. The 
cobbles already in Philadelphia streets when 
broken up would furnish a part of the neces- 
sary groundwork for an asphalt covering. 
The asphalt, properly constructed, is an in- 
comparable paving. Jt is smooth, clean, 
noiscless and easily kept swept and in repair. 
It will outwear the granite.” 

Bigger Than the Lick Telescope. 
St. Lous Globe-Democrat, 


To Professor W. H. Pickering of Harvard 
observatory bas becn assigned the task of 
finding a suitable site for the big forty inch 
equatorial telescope which the university of 
Soutbern California will put up as soon as it 
can be constructed. Wilson’s peak, near Los 
Angeles, bas been suggested as the best site 
for the . ‘lescope, which will be the largest 
in the wu.ld. Professor Pickering will mount 
a sixteen iuch telescope with which to make 
observations to determine whether the atmos 
pheric conditions are favorable. These ob- 
servations may extend over six months. As 
to the practicability of making a perfect 
forty inch lens, Professor Pickering has vo 
doubt about it, The successful casting and 
finishing of the thirty-six inch Lick lens make 
it certain that one of forty inches can be com- 
pleted as well. Vrofessor Pickering has an- 
other mission to perform in finding a suitable 
location for a twenty-four inch lens telescope 
for astronomical photography. He can give 
no idea now of the probable site of this great 
MstrumMent. 


eight children married, and doing reasonably 
well, and twenty-eight grandchildren. From 


c this I may say that I have done what I could 


to buildup the west. This brings me up to 
nearly seventy-four years of age. But still I 
sleep well and have a very good appetite,and 
if experience is worth anything, I think I 
should be credited with some chunks of wis- 
dom. Stilliam not too old to learn, and 
don’t expect to know it all.” 


The Way Edison Works. 


Edison’s many inventions are due perhaps 
as much to his extraordinary capacity for 
bard work as to his inventive genius. His 
comprehension is rarely dulled by fatigue. 
The last thing he does at night is to quickly 
torun over every one of the numerous de- 
signs in the handsof his twenty-five designers 
and take in the progress aud possibilities of 
each ata glance. The first thing in the morn- 
ing he goesthe same rounds again, discusses 
each of the designs with the worker, suggest- 
ing here, adding there, changiug iu the de- 
tails, in a way that shows he has given each 
design mature thought since the examination 
of the night before. 


Life. 


Lailey. 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not 
breath; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart throbs. He 
most lives 

Who aera most; feels the noblest; acts the 

es 


Pullynavu Cars in England. 


The new Pullman car train which is now 
ruuning to Brighton touches highwater mark, 
says the London Echo, in the matter of excel- 
lent railway rolling stock. It isa pity, how- 
ever, that the cars could not be built in this 
country. The engineisa magnificent picce 
of work, and it was_ produced here, but the 
cars were made at the Pullman car works at 
Detroit. They were sent here in parts in 

acking cases, and then put together in the 

righton company’s works at Brighton. Sure- 
ly, our ear builders ought to be able to com- 
pete successfully with makers who are handi- 
capped by distance and high wages, us the 
Pullman people are. Is it not another case 
of want of taste, skill and enterprise! The 
curs cost wubout £3,000 cach. 


The Floating Logs aud the Ocean Currents. 


Mr. Leary, of big raft fame, may console 
himself for the loss of the great raft that 
broke up off the New England coastewith the 
knowledge that the logs are not floating in 
vain. They are still making their way enst- 
ward and southward in large numbers und 
when sighted by vessels their exact position 
is noted and a memorandum sent to the Hy- 
drographic office in Washington, Already 
many of these reports have been received aud 
compared and the resuit is a chart, that could 
not have been obtained in any other way, 
showing the courses of vurivus ocean cur- 
reats 


T. Jackson, New York.—You haven't got 
the thing quite right. What the New York 
Press believes, or thinks it believes, is that a 
tariff is nota tax, or if it isa tax that the 
foreigner pays it, or if the foreigner don’t 
pay itit’s not very much of a tax, any way. 

R. G. Dixon, Tron Mountain, Mich.—The 
clause you refer to in the new Saxton elect- 
oral reform bill is all right. No voter can 
take anotber person into the booth with him 
unless he is “physically” unable to mark his 
ballot. 


H. L. K., Burlington, Vt.—Shbould like to 
use Mr. J..’s name as you suggest. Askhim if 
we may. , 

Arthur Groves, La Due, Mo.—Have for- 

surded your letter with contents to the edi- 
tor of the Zaa Reform Advocate. His address 
is, care Union printing company, 15 Vande- 
water street, New York city. 


Cc. A. R., Horse Creek, Ala.—The informa- 
tion contained in your clipping we have al- 
ready gathered elsewhere. Hope you will 
continue on the lookout for anything inter- 
esting. 

Mrs. H. C. B., New York'—We have at 
present no inteution of making apy further 
change in the shape of THE STANDARD so that 
you may save your copies for binding. 

E. Q., Cincinnati.—Yes, the tithe war in 
Wales goes merrily aloug. We learn from 
an English exchange that Rev. David Will- 
iams, rector of Llandyrnog, hus been cele- 
bratiug Christmas tide by “levying a distress 
on the goods” of a farmer. When he at- 
tempted to serve the writ the “police consta- 
ble” (sheriff) was met by the farmer's angry 
threat, backed up by a double barreled shot 
gun. 


W. W. C., Wyandotte.—Glad to have your 
criticisms. Have used extract. 


H. Gee, West New Brighton.—Your sub- 
scriptiou received. Have sent Mr. Croasdale 
the four sigued petitions. 

C. C. P., 1thaca.~Had not seen the pamph- 
let. Wecan make good use of it. Send us 
anything more of the kind you run across. 


To Organize a Club in Wheeling. 


WHEELING, W. Va., Jan. 15.—An effort is 
about to be made to forma single tax club in 
this city, but to be successful it is necessary 
for us to have the co-operation of all single 
tax men here. Twoefforts have before been 
made, but owing to the apathy of our friends 
and the opposition of our enemies, they have 
been unsuccessful. Itis to be hoped that all 
single tax men in the city will communicate 
with me at once. Joun L. FRANK, 

2307 Eoff street. 


Gladstone on John Stuart Mill. 


In Mr. W. L. Courtney’s “Life of Mill,” 
which Mr. Walter Scott recently published, 
there isa letter from Mr. Gladstone on Mill's 
career in parliment. ‘‘We knew,” savs Glad- 
stone, Mr. Mill’s intellectual eminence before 
he entered parliament. What his condnet 
there principally disclosed, at least to me, 
was his singular moral elevation. 

“] rememler now that atthe time, more 
than twenty years back, I used familiarly to 
to call him the saint of Rationalism, a phrase 
roughly and partially expressing what I now 
mean. Of allthe motives, stings, and stim- 
ulants that reach men through their egoismn 
in parhament, no part could nove or even 
touch him. His conduct and his language 
were, in this respect, a sermon. Again, 
though he wasa philosopher, he was not, I 
think, a man of crotcbets. He had, I think, 
the good sense and practical tact of polities, 
together with the high independent thought 
of a recluse. 

“J need not tell you,” Mr. Gladstone adds, 
“that for the sake of the house of commons 
at large, I rejoiced in hisadvent and deplored 
his disappearance. He didus all good. In 
whatever party, Whatever form of opinion, 
1 sorrowfully confess that such men are 
rare,” 


Spoiling the Evy ptinuse 
Henry Labouchere in London Truth, 

Parliament will bave to turn its attention 
shortly to the ingenious dodyes by which the 
church authorities in some districts succeed in 
exacting church-rates from the unsuspecting 
rate payer. I was much interested by an ac 
count ip an evening contemporary the other 
day of the way the trick is worked at Liver- 
pool, All that is necessary is to obtain the co- 
operation of a devout or interested rate-col- 
lector, This being done, the church-rate (at 
Liverpool one penny in the pound) is printed in 
the same list with the poor and other rates, un 
der the description, “Voluntary Rite, 1888, at 
one penny in the pouud; by order of the Gen- 
eral Vestry, for church and other purposes,” 
This item is added up in the sume column with 
the others, and there is nothing inthe warld 
to inform the innocent householder Chat he is 
under no compulsion whatever to pay the 
rate, beyond the mysterivus term “voluntary 
rate, und the fuct that the words aud the a- 
mount are printed in red ink. [do not doubt 
that substantial umounts are obtained in’ this 
way which would never be obtained if the 
nature of the demand were properly ex- 


EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE 

An excellent portrait of Mrs, Ward, the author of 
the nevel, will secompiuny the flest partof the review, 
issued on Dec. 29. 

These articles were written at the suggestion of and 
expressly forthe New York LEDGER, 
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7. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry Georges 4 
UO, 
60, The Tart? Question, 
3. American Protection 
Henry George, 


Henry George, 4 pages, 
and British Free Trade. 
4 pues, 
Protection and Wiiges. Henry George, 8 puges, 
The Common Sense of the Tavill Question. Thomas 
G,. Shearman, 8 pages. 
Protection the Friend of Labar? 
aan, §& pages. ; / 
A Short Turuf History, Thomas G, Shearman. 4 
pages, 
ar Talk to Protectionists, Thomas G. Sheaynaian, 
pages, : 
TT. An Address to Workingmien on tha Tarif Question, 
Henry George, 4 pages, 
Protection, the Muens of Wises, 
Shearniag, 4 pages, 
Asetvof these Tracts wilhla sent ta aus depress far: 
ten cents, ; : 
Prices, free by uindik Space traets-<0 copies, Mecentsy 
100 copies, Wy cents, 100g eopies, $1; 8000 copes, BE 25. 
Four page tracts—@ copies, 1 Conta; 1 voplus, 
CONES; Ker COPIES, 82. 0,000 copies, so, 
Six-pake Ueto Scopes, Fi eents, 100 copes, ST eontsy 
1,08 eupies, 83; 54a Copits, SI20%, ; : 
Rigit-pauge teaets--25 eapies, 8 cents: 190 caples 5Y 
centas 2.000 copies, 84) h.0 On Boge £17, ; : 
Twelve-page tracta~2 coples, Scents; 1) coples, T§. 
cents; 1,000 coples, §6; 6.000 coves, 625.5, : 
Bixzteen-page tristts—25 copies, du centa; 100 copies, §L 
1,000 copies, §3; 5,48) coples, $34 : 
A special selection, compris) ng thirty or more of the 
most popular tracts, will 


69. 
WU. 


Thomas G, Shea; 


Thomas GQ, 


are 


we sent fur AY cenbss 
Other purnbers in preparation. cS 

‘Aadenas oo WHE STAN PAD Econo” 
12 Union square, New Yors elias a 
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Apply to S. A. MCOMBER & CO., Rochester, N.Y. 























- HEAVEN AND HELL. 


‘Bre pele for 14 cents by the American Swendenbory 
"York City. 


the publisher, 


* Sunday evening at Pith Custle, 91d 1-2 Market street 


. CU ., oy 


‘mare Freres cman rece ne ant ae tanta nner ct mR Ar 


BAD SPRINGS. 


Atthe Ninth International Medical Congress, Dre A. 
J. A. Toboldt, of the Universitv of Pennsylvania, read 
fg paper stating that out of thirty cases. treated with 
the geauine imported Powdered Corisbad Sprudel Salt 
for chronie constipation, LYpochamiria, disease of the 
liver and kinueys, pouuaudies, adiposis, diabetes, dropsy 
from valvular heart disease, dvspepsia, entarrhal ine 
Nammation ef the stomach, ulcer of the: stonmmich or 
spleen, children with marasmus, gout. rheumitisny of 
the joints, gravel, ete., twenty-six were entirely cured, 
three much improved and one not treated long enough. 
Average time of treatment, four weeks. ; 

The Carsibad Spradel Salt (powder forn), Is an’ ex- 
cellent Apertent Lazative and Diuretic. UW clears the 
complexion, purifics the. Blood, It is easily ‘soluble; 
pleasant to take aod permasient in action, The genu- 
ine product uf the Carishad Springs is exported. in 
round bottles, Each bottle cones in alight. blae paper 
cartoon, and has the signature “Eisner & Mendleson 
Co.,” sole agents, 6 Barelay street, om every bottle, 
One bottle mailed upon receipt of One Dollar, “Dre Ta. 
boldt's lectures maided free upomapplication, 

Mention “The Standard.” : 








IBLE & LAND. Rev. James B. CONVERSE 
@1.00, post-pald. MurgistOwnN, TENN, 











By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Four bundred and twenty pages, paper vover.. Matled 


rinting and Publishing Soviety, W Cooper Union, New 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information en Womin’s Hand! work. 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, art Needlework 
and other household See of practical character, Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, due. a vear, Address 
The Dorcas Unenvine, 19 Park Place, New York 











THE TWENTIETHCENTURY 


Haugh O. Pentecost, Editor, 








- Contains, besides other Interesting matter, the Sun- 
day addresses of Hugh 0, Pentecost before Unity con- 
gregation, Devoted to the betterment of this world as 
the best preparation for any other possible world. 

‘Issued weekly. Annual ‘subscription, one dollar, 
Sample coptesfree. All subscribers will receive a copy 
of .Mr. Pentevostv’s book, “What [ Believe,” Address 


FRED ©. LEUBUSCHER, 
76 Nassau street, New York City, 





mek STANDARD SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


Do you want Amateur Photograph Outfits? DO YOU 
WANT BOOKS FOR YOUR BOYS? Send for cata- 
logues, and if vou mention “Standard” will give you 
a discount of Ter per cent, 

F. H. CARPENTER & CO., Box 2988, Boston, Mass. 


A POSITION 





AS BALESMAN, WITH GOOD PAY, 


To any reliable man furnishing satisfactory references, 





Eve 
for 









NHE SINGLE TAX CLUB of the Twelfth 
congressional district meets every Thursday even. 
ing at&S p.m. at 1,506 Seeond ay,, near T9th street. All 
single tax men living uptown are invited to attend. 
The officers for the next six months are: Arthur Fiegel, 
president; A. H, Mendoza, vice-president; A. Schultz, 
secretary; F,N, Lawrence, treasurer; Geo, Hecklinger, 
sergeant at arms. 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 

AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. 
Price, $1.0. No previous kiiow ledge of music whatever 
required. Send for book of testimonials free, Address 
The orcas Magazine. 19 Park Plice,New York. 


Cancer? CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 


COMPANY (Ld) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N.Y. 























BOOK. JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
find Piso'’s Cure for 

.@—t- Consumption ‘THE 
—i\I- —-T-y BEST remedy for 

- = > hoarseness and to 


=" clear the throat. 
E_ PAY AGENTS £65 TO 8100 PEK 
Month Salary, and all expeuses. To travel or 
for local work: state which preferred, also salary 
wanted, SLOAN & CO., Manufucturers, 294 George 
street, Cincinnatl, Gbio. 


— 








Hci ANS PULMONIC SY RU Bis the best 





Cough Remeds. Prices, Se,, We. and Sb 
pot, 881 Fourth ave. New York, 











HE SINGLE TAX MILITARY BAND 
AND ORCHESTHRA. JAMES KEGGS, Director, 
Music Furnished for All Occasions, Address 15t 


SEVENTH AVENUE, BROOKLYN, 





RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATEKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils ino solo singing and 
vocal sight reading at her residence, 23 E. 38d street, 
New York, : 








OLLAND'sS 
COFFEE AND DINING KOOMS, 
183 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, 13th wnd Mth sts, 
AMES BOGAN PRINCUP 
A | for James M ess" 33 und $4 ae AL 


near Prince street 
TILE SAN BRANCISCO. SINGLE PAX 


Soclety hold meetings for public discussion every 











AGENT 
z6 BOWERY, 














WN ii Single Tix Paper, see TO page, 404 column, 
Standiud, Nov, 2 VR. Co., 52 Concord at, Whiyn 





PNOSINGLE TAN MEN IN INDIANAW—You 


&@re earnest] requested to send your address to 


. be undersigned, Seerctury of the Lndianapolis League, 


Logether With such suggestions is You may deen Wise, 
as to the best means of effecting ao state oreanianiton, 
Address THOS, d, HUDSON, 153 Elin street, 
Tudhuniupols, bid, 

BIS UP Ep Byery part ferevery make of 
; Sowily Machines or attach: 
Assorted Needles We, ents Air SHON CHS the 
Aine oe machine AND PART AND ASK 

SHUTTLES, 31 00 vos Sore 
BY MALLY 





1 FOR. PRICE, 
AMERICAN NEEDLE CO,, 
~ CADIZ. O, ; 


AGENTS WANTED 
ie ARNOLD 


THE WONDERFUL CARLS- 





So te ea et tnt a nN NN NNN Set etn a= 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


eed 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, 


in sums of 81,07) to $10,000 each, bearing interest at 


Rend for Catalogue. Pertable, Sta. 
tlonars. Traction aud Automatic Rm 
giuesaspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
buperiorto 








the rate of eight per cent per annum. Interest pay. a : : 

able semi-annually, These bonds are secured by first — Pe ye ‘4 este wiv ~~ 
mortgages on Kansas City property worth three ang “™ * . aaa Ne ae as : 

our Umes the amount of bonds, Prompt payment ¢ ; ’ AN & 
principal and interest guaranveed at maturity, [nt as Address A. B. FARQUHAR & SON, York, Pa, 


i Ss 
est collectable through vour own bank, with New Y- ca 
exchanze added. Recorded mortgage forwarded * 


each bond. 

a CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
issued In amounts of 8100 and upward, bearlay Ir ‘ 
at the rate of eight percent per annum. Cert - as 
of depositare secured by first mortgage bone Ges: 
ited With a trustee; a special deposit reeclp ip chat 
effect, from the trustee, is attached to each a aecate 
issued, therefore making the vertifeate of 2” it an 
absolutely safe investment. eae 

When ordering securities write vour name in full, 
also that of vour city, county and state. 


J. tl. BAUERLEIN & CUO.,, 
Security Building, 
KANS2S CITY, MISSOURL 


Gis LIFORNIA.W—TWENTY AND THIRTY 
Acre Farms in Colusa county for Frults, Vines and 
Cereals: 820 to £3) per acre; one-quarter cash, balance 
incone, two and three years, 6 per cent interest. Lith- 
ograph maps of Calfornia sent free, Goold government 
land wt $1.50 per acre; 50 cents per acre cash, balance 
in three years, without interest. INTERNATIONAL 
LAND CoO.,, 89 Market street, San Francisco. 
To LADIES. 
Pe ee | 

Greatest offer. Now's yourtimo 
to get orders far our celebrated 
Teae, Coffees and akisg 
Powder, and secures beantifu 
Gold Band or Mo-s Rose China 
Yea Set, Dinner S&S t. Gotd Band 
Moss Rosa Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 


. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
2”. O. Box 289. 3l and 33 Vesey Se., New York, 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


TO ALL WANTING EMPLOYMENT, 





oS AHE or 
GREATAMERICAN- 





COMPANY 








We want live, energetic agents in every county Inthe 
United States and Canada to sell a patent article of 
great merit, on its merits, An article having a large 
saie, paying over 100 per cent profit, having no competi- 
on; and on which the agent is protected in the exclu- 
sive sale by « deed given for each and every county he 
may secure from us, With all these advantages tv our 
agents, and the fact is that itisan article that can be 
sold to every houseowner, it might not be necessary to 
make an extraordinary offer to secure good agents at 
once, but we have concluded to make it to show, not 
only our confidence in the merits of our Invention, but. 
in its salability by any agent that will handle it with 
energy, Ouragents now at work are inking from $150 
to 30a month clear, and this fact makes {ft safe for us 
to make our offer to all who are out of employment, 
Anyagent that will give our business a thirty davs’ 
trial and fail to clear at least $100 in this time, above all 
expenses, can return all goods unsold to us and we will 
refund the money paid for them, No such employer of 
agents ever dared to make such olfers, nor would we if 
we did not know that we have agents pow making more 
than double this amount. Our hice descriptive circu. 
lars explain our offer fully, and these we wish to send 
to everyone out of employment wag Will send us three 
one cent stamps for postuge. Send at once and secure 
the agency in time for the buom, and go to work un the 
terms named in our extraordinary offer, 


Address atonce, National Nevelty Co., 
514 Smithfield St., Pittsburg, Pa, 


R ARE YOu 9 

UPT RED! 

Thatis the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'’S RUPTURE REMEDY, theonly quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture. This great remedy has cured matpy persons every 
year for the hist twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores of the skin and = bullding up and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernia! opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. Children 
in aims are cured by the remedy alone without the aid 
ofatruss. Soreness citused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately. The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six toeight weeks. Price of Remedy, suttleient tu 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, contyimng 
enough to show good effect, 81. Sent by mail, postpnud, 
upon receipt of price. Full directions accompany eacl. 
package. O. FRINK, sule proprietor, 234 Broadway, New 
York. (Opposite the post offer.) 


FITS CURED sercifiioh® 


ECIALIST PHY. 
Bottle af meoccme free We warrant our 
remedy to cure the wWerst cases, and the only physt- 
clans Who do this to prevent vour being imposed) upon 
by men using false names atid who are not aoctors, 
Because otrers failed is no reason tor not using this 
medicine, Give express and post offiee address. I 
costs you nothing, Address A-abel Medieal Bureau 
294 Browiway, New York. 
























Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by drnugyists or sent by mail. 
Sue, NT. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
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Coanens BRO, 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 
COR, BOWBRY ANDGRAND STS | 











BUY THE WRINGER -J.4A7, 
Say Pv: MOST LABOR 


** PURCHASE GEAR 


“Sa Saves half the Inbor of other 
& wringera, and costs but little more. 
_ "t EMP] Epes not on EASE 
BE oR he CLOTHES 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, Wiechnoren, c Agents 
wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co. Auburn, WN. ¥. 
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= 
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FOR 
THE , 
=~ Pock's Pat. Improved Cushtoned Ear 
| Drumea PERFECTLY RES'TORE 
|THE WEARING whether Deafness ts eaused 
Biby colds, fever or injurica ty the natorad drums, 
Invisitde, comfortable, alwaysin position. Music, 
conversation, whispers heard distinctly, Success. 
=tfalwhere allether remedies fail, Sehdlonty by 


& _ F. HEES@ON, G53 Broadway, cor. ith Sth 
New York. Write or call for i!iastrated book of proofs FREE« : 




























Doc BUYERS’ CUIDE. 
Oolored piates, LOO engravings 
of different breeds, prices they are 
worth, and where to bay them 0 
Mailed for £5 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, & 
337 8. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. § 


\ 
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Piso’s Cure is our best selling medi- 
cine. I havea personal knowledge of 
its beneficial effects, and recommend it. 
—S. Larry; Drugyist, Allegheny, Pa. 





Dr. MU. W. Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. 
Cured at home. 
New Pamphlet, FREE, 


Ay ABH Consumption, Asthma, 
[; f Aduresa, DR. M, WW. CASE, 


Bronchitis, Deafness, 
809 NORTH BROAD St., PUILADELPHIA, Dé 














ANTE))—Agzenrts for the Milward's Calyx-eyed, 

Sel?-threading Needle; preserves failing sight, a 
help to good sight. Perfeet™ bonanza for canvassers; 
sample package 10 cents. Send fer circular to head- 
quarters, SHANER & CO., Providence, KR. I. 
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NISH & CO... 


GRAN 


PIANO FORTES 
GRARULDESION 
MATGULEA ‘T 





CORNISH’S Gaeat INSTALL 
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WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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is specially con- 
structed for the \ 
most exacting use On : 
yjand isthe BEST “PHILA. 
f) Railroad Watch made. It con- 
}j tains numerous important patent. 
ed improvements of vital import- 
ance to accurate timing—/elen? | 
Dustproof, Patent Stem Wind 
é~e,, which we control exclusively 
It has 15 Genuine Ruby jewels 

in settings, and is accurately ad-ff 


- 


Ais. dtis fully equal fer appear BR 
sizer, accuracy, durability and 
service to any $go watch, YPrice 
$43, either all cash or in Clubs, 
}Sxr a week. Open face or hunt- 
ing. Our $1 a week Club System, 
while as convenient to the buyer 
as any installment system, is a 
sttholesale spot cash’ system to us. 
The Co-operation of the clubjfi 
members sells us 43 watches in 
$43 Watch Club, and we get cash ZG 
the club for each watch before it Gy 
out, though each member only fe 


<s) 
ir 





goes 
pays $1.a week, This is why we give 


Fe 
oO 
ee be 
se 


you more for your money than any 
one else and why we are doing the 
largest watch business in the world. 
An Ajax Watch Insulator given x 
6 
A perfect protection against magnetism. 
: Wtany Watch. Sent by mail on receipt 


Sree with each Watch, 
Sf price. OP Werefer to any Commercial Avency, 
RBIS Rhee = ora TE 





The Keystone Watch Club Co 


Main Office in Co's Own Buliding, 


SSO CSREES ore: 


[A 904 WALNUT ST. PHILADA, PA. 
is Agents Wanted. 
Ajax Watch Insulator, $1.00 
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at Se ee a eee 
. TE "ILSON, 
iy (J EORGE WiILS 
Mt (Formerly with Henry Poole, London.) 
Importing Tailor. ae 
iN 206 Enst Fourteenth St.. N.Y. 06 00 
a “'Tis not in mortals to command success; ae 
a But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve [t.” z 


—— 


1 SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION. | 





8 New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
lA An Elegant Selection. 





"he Best Looms in the West of England 
| contribute ta an entirely new ana valuable stock of 
| goods, Which for tichness of quality, durability of wear 
‘and moderation of price, possesses udvantages not held 
‘& vy other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 
er ers. Why?) They were bought in London by G. Wilson. 








“WALKING MADE EASY. a 


iy 
v7) 
je An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, : 


Fetid, Tender and Tired Feet, Wood's Walking Made Re Se 
;B Easy Foot Powders, for the complete removal of re oe 
'@ callous, will prevent excessive sweating of the feet 
; Sand remove all soreness from bunions, New shoes 
| Migde ensy as old ones, A cure guaranteed for all 
Uletqstions of the feet. Sent, post patd, on receipt of 
price~ 95 cents, WOOD FOOT FOWDER COMPANY, 
201 River st.. Troy, N.Y. 





06760 Plays, come, ete., 15¢, each. Amusements, 
List * tree,” WEMYSS & CO., 21 Beekman, N. Y¥ 


- ———e ~_. 





MENT OFFER 


$125 (20 Stop) Organs Reduced to Only 
$75 and sold for $4 CASH 


AFTER 10 DAYS’ TEST TRIAL the bal- 


GF ance of price, $30.00 tobe paid 
in Monthly Installments of $5 90 
per month until all is paid. 


Stool, Instruction Book and deliv- 
ery on board cars here FREE, 


Style “ Oriental,» No. 5,000. 


COMPASS—5 OCTAYES, 20 NECESSARY ee 
STOPS, SvB-BASS, 2 OCTAVE COUP~ we 
LERS, AND 2 KNEE BWELLS. 


CONTAINS 10 FULL SETS OF THE CELE- 
BRATEO ORCHESTRAL TONED reeos, 


THE FAMOUS ©“ ORIENTAL? ORGAN has 
its reed board so constructed and arrauged as. to 
form IS ENXQUISTTELY BEAUTIFCL STSteaL 
COMBENATIONS, being more than contained in 
Any other Reed Orgau ever Built by any mukers 
atuny Price, 

We challenge all the makers in the world to 
preduce an organ eqnaling the “Orlental’? in 
purity, sweetness, power, volume, and varicty of 
tone, or one on Which so many exquisitely benutt- 
fultone combinat | .s and etteets can be produced, 


HOW TOA ORDER, 
Itis only vecessary to send referenees as to your 
responsibility. from avy Banker, Postmaster, 
Merchant, or Express Agent, atl Organ will be 
thipped promptly en Pdays’ test trial, 


RE iY EM RE R that this willbe. 84 W PLE 


ORGAN intended to indueg 
and fitlueneectber parties to purebase, and theres 
fore wilbethe best Marlor Organ that is POSSI. 
BLE TO BUILD, 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 

; Be sure and write tous,  Weenn save you Money, 
Cy ELEGANT NEW ROSEWOOD PIANOS 

froin S-c9 to g3oo, seld for half cash and 

half in gro monthly installments, 
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C.C.BRIGGS £62 
PPLET : 
5 APPLETON ST GReTON MASS, 


2: SQUARE. 6: UPRIGHT 


Ng \) 















TROCTION 


FUL; Tough 


* \Oun 


" 
TONE + 





